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OR, | 
The beſt way for Planting, Graffing , and to make any 
Ground goodfor a rich Orchard : Particularly in the North, and 
Generally for the whole Common-wealch, a3 12 Nature, Reaſon, 
Situarlon, and all Prebabil:ty, may and doth appear. 
Wich the Country Houſ-wifes Garden for Herbs of Common ule . 


Their Virtoes, Seaſons, Profits, Ornaments, variety of Knots, Models 
for Trees, and Plots, for the beſt ordering of Grounds ard Walks, 


AS ALSO 


The Husbandry of, Bees , with their ſeveral Utes and Annoyances : 


* All being the experience of Forty and eight years Labour, and now the fifth 
time Correfied, and much Enlaiged. By Willizam Lawſon. 


Whereunto is newly added the Art of Propagating Plants , with the true Os- 
dcering of all manner of Fruirs, in their Gathering, Carrying lume, and Preſervation, 
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Skil and pains, bring fruitful gains. 
Nemo ſibi nates, 


London, Printed for George Sawbridge, 16 68, 
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THI? "Kaighvand Baronet. Fe 2 
wink; Sie; | -l2of 
SS Hen in many years by long experience 
INV 'F had Furniſhed this 'My'Northern 
| - Ofchatttand: Couritry<Garden' with 
needfull Plants and ufſeſullt herbs:, 
I did impart the view thereof ro'my* Friends, 
who reſorted to me to confer in matters of 
that nature ; they did fee it, and ſeeing ir, de- 
fired it ; and I muſt not deny now the publi- 
ſhing of i it, C_whichthen. 1 allotted to my pri- 
vate delight ) for the publick profit of others. 
Wherefore, though I could plead Cuſtom, the 
ordinary excuſe of all writers, to chule a Pa- 
tron and ProteQor of their works, and fo 


ſhroud my ſelf from ſcandall under your ho- 
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Lu 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


nourable favour , yet have I certainreaſons to 
excule this wy preſumption : Firſt," themany 
courtefies you have youchlafed me. Secondly, 
your delightfull skill in matcers of this. nature. 
Thirdly, the;profic which 1 recelyed from your 
learned diſcourſe of Fruit-trees. Fourthly , 
your animating and afliſting of” othersro ſuch 
indeavours. Laſt of all, therare work of your 
_ own 11 this kind;'all which. ro publiſh under 
your proteftion, I haveadventured ( as you 
ſee. ) Vouchſafe it therefore entertaiument, I 
pray you,, and Lhope you ſhall find it not the 
uvprofitableſt ſeryant | of your retinue,; for 
when your ſerious employments are over-paſ.- 
ſed, ir may interpoſe ſome commodiry, and 
raiſe your Ronteat ment out of yariety. 
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Toall Well-minded, 


QED xt hath ber firſt riginal out of Expericace, which 


D 


FAV becauſe ſhe teacbeth infallibly, and plainly, as 


8D 


7 which never fails inthe general ) by the ſenſes, feelingly ap- 


prebending, and comparing, ( which the help of the Mind ) the 


works of Nature 5 and a$1n all other things naturall, ſo eſpe- 


ciallyin Trees, For mhat is Art maze than a provident aud. 


SEIIFull Correrix of the faults of Nature 143 particular worls, 
apprehended by the Senſes 2 AS when good ground. naturally 
brings forth Thisles, trees flaud too thick, or tos thin,or diſor- 
aerly, or (without dreſſing) = forth unprofitable Suckers, and 
ſuch likes all which,and a thouſand more, Art reformeth being 
taught by Experience ; and therefore mu we count that art the 
ſureft, that ſtands upon Experimental Rules, gathered by the: 
Rule of Reaſon,(not conceit)of all ather Rules the ſureſt, 
w#hereupon bave 2, of my meer andſole Experience, without 
reſpeR to any former written Treatiſe, gathered theſe Rules, 
and ſet them down 12 writing, zot daring to hide the leaſt ta- 
tent given meef my Lord aud Maſter WH-aven, - Neither 1s: 
this 1njurteas to any, theugh it differ from the Common opinion 
72 divers points, to make it kyown to otbres, what good Zhave- 
found ont, 1nthis faculty by long tryal and experience. 1 cons 
feſs freely my want of curious Skill tn the art of planting : and 
Ladamire azd:praiſe Plinic, Ariſtotle, Virgil,, Cicero, and 
Az mary 


V/h IS therefore is called The School-Miſtriſs of. fools... 


arawing her knowledge out of the courſe of Nature, 
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he Preface 


many others, for. wit aud judgment 'tn this kind, and legue 
them to thetr times, manner, and ſeveral Countries, 

1 am not determined ( neither can 1worthily) to ſet forth the 
praiſes of this art 4 how ſome, and uot a few, even of the beſt, 
have accounted it a chief part of earthly happineſs , to have 
fair and pleaſait Orcharas, as in Heſperia aud Thellaly 
how all with one conſent agree, that it is a chief part of Hus- 
bardry, ( as Tully de Senectute ) aud Husbandry matnt airs 
the world : how auttent how profitable, how pleaſant it is ; how 
many ſecrets of nature it doth contain, how loved, how much 
praftiſed ix the Leſt places, and of the beſt, This bath been done 
ty many : I only aim at the common good. 1 delight not in cu- 
1104S concerts, as planting and groffing with the Roots upmaras, 
zrocglating Koſes on Thorns, andſach like 5 although I have 
beard of divers, proved ſome, and read of mare. TL 

The Stattoner bath (as betng moſt deſirous with me,to further 
the common good) beſtowed much coſþ and care in baving the 
Knots and Models by the beſt Artizan cut 11 great wariety, 
that nothing might be any way wanting to ſatisfie the curious 
deſrre of thoſe that weuld make uſe of this Book. 

Ani I ſhew a plats and ſure way of planting, which 1 have 
found good ty 48 years ( ard more) experteice in the North 
part of England, 4 prejudicate and envy none ; wiſhing, yet all 
to attain from maligiing that good ( to them uuknown ) which 
75 well intended, Farewell, | 
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The beſt, ſure, and readieft way to 


make a 200d ORCHARD and 
GARDEN, 
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| CHAP. I. 
Of the Gardener, and his Wages, 


DJ Hoſoever delireth and indeavoureth to have p -'- s. 

a pleaſant and profitable Orchard, muſt (if 

© he be able) provide himſelf of a fruiterer , 

Q Religious, Honeſt, Skilfull in that faculty , 

8 and therewithall painfull. By Religions 

\ AY. 1 mean ( becauſe many think Religion bur 

SD a Faſhion or Cuſtom to go to Church } 

ns ” maintaining, and cheriſhing things relis:- 
ous : as Shools of Learning, Churches, Tythes, Church goods | 
and rights, and above all things, Gods word , and the Preachers | 
thereof, ſo much as he is able, praiſing prayers, comfortable 
conferences, mutual inftruion te edifie, almes;.and other works 
of charity, and all out ofa good conſcience. 

Honelty in a Gardener, will grace your Garden, and all your H-»:6, 
houſe, and help to ſtay nnbridled Serving men, giving offence to 
nonegnor calling your Name into Queſtion by diſhoneſt as, nor 
infeRing your family by evil connſel or example. For there is no 
plague ſo infeRious as popery and knavery , he will not purloin 
"your profit, nor hinder your pleaſures. 

. Concerniog his skill, he muſt not be a Sciolift, to make a ſheiy Si..5 |. 
- ortake inhand that which he cannot pefform, eſpecially in ſo 
weighty a thins as an Orchard : than the which there can be no 
human thing more excellent, either for pleaſore or profit,as ſha!! , 
( God willing) be proved in the treatiſe following. And what an 
hindrance ſhall ir þe., not onely to the owner , but to the com- 
M0! 
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Painful, 


Wages. 
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mon good, that the.unſpeakable benefit of many hundred years 


ſhall be loft, by the audacious atrenfpt of ar unskilfal Arboriſtd 
The Gardener had not need be an idle or lazie Lubber, «for 
ſo-your.Orchard, 'being.a mater of fugh moment; witkrt pro. 
per, there will ever be” fomerhing x04. - Weeds are alwayes 
rowing, the great mother of all livitig Creatures,.the Earth, is 
full of ſeed in hee bowels, and any ftirring gives them heat of 
Sun, and being laid neer day, they: grow : Moles work daily , 
though not alwayes alike : Winter herds at all times will grow 
( except in extreme froft ). In winter your -trees-and herbs would 


be lightned of Snow , and your allies cleanſed : drifts of Snow 


will ſet Deer, Hares, and Cones, and other noyſome beaſts, o. 
ver your walls ant hedges into your Orchard. When Summer 
cloaths your borders with green and ſpeckled. colours,-. your 
Gardener muſt dreſs his hedges,, and antick works; warch-his 
Bees, and hive them ; Diſtil bis Roſes and other Herbs. Now 
begin Summer fruits to ripen, and crave your handto pull them, 
If he have a Garden(as he muſt needs)to keep, you mulineeds at. 
low him help, to end his labours which are endleſs ; forme 
one man is ſufficient for theſe things. 

Such a Gardener as will conſciovably, quietly, and patiently: 
travel in your Orchard, God ſhall Crown the 1abours of his 
hands with joyfulneſs, and make the clouds drop fatneſs upon 
your trees.; he will provoke your love, and earn his wages and 
fees belonging to his place. The houſe being ferved , fallen fruit, 
ſuperflnity of herbs, and flowers, ſeed, grafts, Sets, and belides 
allother of that fruic which your bountifull hand ſhall reward 
hig withall,will much augment his wages, and the profit of your 
Bees will pay you back again. . | 

If you be not 8ble, nor willing to hire a Gardener, keep your 
profics to your ſelf, but then you muſt take all thepains ;, and for 
chat purpoſe ( if you want this faculty) to inftruQ you, havel un- - 
dercaken theſe labours, and sathersd theſe Rules, but chiefly re- 
{pecting my Countries gogds | 
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CHAP. IT. 
Of the Soyl, 


Ruit-trees moſt common,and meetelt for our NorthernCoun- 
tries : ( as Apples,Pears, Cherries, Filbirds,Red and White, 
Plummes, Damſons, Bullis, ) for we meddle not with Apricocks 


nor Peaches, nor ſcarcely, with Quinces, which will not like in M295 & woes, 


our cold parts, unleſs they be helped with ſome reflect of the Sun 
or other like means, nor with buſhes bearing berries, as Barber- 
ries, Gooſe- berries or Groſers, Raſpe-berries, and ſuch like , 
though the Barbery be wiholſome, and the Tree may be made 
great; dorequire( as all other Trees do) a black, far, meilow, 


clean and well cempered ſoyl, wherein they may gather plenty Soy. 


of good ſap. Sore think the Haſel ,would have a chanily rock , 
and the fallow, 4.:d elder, a wateriſh mariſh. The ſoyl 15 made 
better by delv:..5, and other means, being well melted , and the 
wildneſs of the earth and weeds ( for every thins ſubje@ to man, 
and ſerving his uſe, (not well ordered) is by nature ſubject to the 
curſe, ) is killed by froſt and drought, by fallowing and laying on 
heaps, and if it be wild earth, wici burning. 

It your ground be barren (for iome are forced to make an Or- 
chard of barren ground ) make a pit three quarters deep, and two 
yards wide, and round in ſuch places where you would fer your 
trees, and fill the ſame with fat, pure, and melfow earth, one 
whole foot hisher than your ſoyl, and therein fet your plant. 
For who is able to manure a whole Orchard plot, ifit be barren >? 
But it you determine to manure the whole l:te, this is your way ; 
dig a trenci: half a yard deep, all along the lower, (if there be a 
lower lide of your Orchard plot, ) cafting up all the earti on the 
inner {:de,and fill the ſame with cood,ſhort,hotzand tender muck. 
a: make ſuch another treachzand fill the ſame as the firit,and fo 
the third, and fo throaghoat your croud; and by this Means 
your plot ſhall be fectile for your life. Bat be (are yo fet your 
Trees neither 13 duns, nor barren earth. 


#74 
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Your ground mult be plain, that 1t may receive, aid keep Plat 


moilkure, not onely the rain fallins thereon, bur aiſa water cait 
upon it, or defending from higher ground by tl:ices, Conduits, 
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&c. For I account moiſture in ſummer very needfull in the ſoyl 
ot trees, and drought in winter, provided that the ground be net. 
ther bo3gy, nor the inundation be paſt 24 hours at any rime, and 
bat twice in the whole Summer,and ſooft in the Winter. Taere- 
fore it your plot be in a bank, or have a deſceat, make trenches 
by derees, allyes, walks, and ſuch like, fo as the water may 
be itaved from paſſage ; and if too Much water be any hindrance 
to your walks, ( for dry walks do well become an Orchard, and 
a!) Orchard them)raiſe vour walks with earth firſt, and then witt 
{to1es as big as wall-nuts,and laſtly, with gravel. In Summer you 
need no: doubt roo much water from heaven, either to hurt che 
health of your body , or your trees. And if over-flowing mgle(t 
YOu, after one day, avoid 1t then by deep trenching. 

Some for tais purpoſe dig the ſoyl of their Orchards, to re- 

ceive moiſture, which I cannot approve : for the roots with dig- 
Sing are oftentimes lurt, and eſpecially being digged by ſome 
unskilful ſervant ; for the Gardener cannot do all hunſelf ; And 
moreover, the Roots of Apples and Peares, being laid neer day, 
with the heat of the Sun, will put forth ſuckers,which are a grear 
hinderance, and ſometimes with evil gniding, the deſtruction of 
trees, unleſs the delving be very ſhallow, and the ground laid 
very level again. Cherries and Plums , wittoat delving, will 
hardly ornever(after twenty years)be kep: from ſuch ſuckers,nor 
Alps. 
Graſs alſo is thousht needfull for moiiture, fo you let it not 
r0:1ch the Roots of your trees ; for it will breed moſs; and rhe 
boal of your tree neer the earch, would have the comfort of the 
Sun ad Air, 

Some take their ground to be too moilt, when it is not ſo, by 
reaſo:1 of water ftandins thereon ; for except in fowre marſhes, 
ſprings, and continual over-flowings, no earti can be too moitt. 
Sandy, and fat earth will avoid all water falling, by receit : 1un- 
deed a Riff clay will not receive the water, and therefore if it be 
crafſie,or plain, eſpecially hollow, the water will abide,and it wil! 
{ſeem wateriſh, when the faulc is in the want of ma wring, and 0- 
ther cood drefſins. 

Tis plainneſs, which we recaire,had need be natural, becauſe 


ro force any uneven ground, will deſtroy the fatneſs ; for gra 
01 
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ſoyl hath his cralt next day , wherein trees and herbs put their 
roots, and whence they draw their fap, which is the bett of the 
ſoyl, and made fertil with heat and cold, moiſture and drought, 
and under which, by reaſon of the want of the ſaid temperature, 
by the ſaid four qualities, no tree nor herb ( ina manner Y will Naturally 
or ca: put root ; as may be ſeen, it in digging your gro:1nd , you plain, 
take the weeds of molt growth, as graſs, or docks, ({ which will 
Srow,though they lye upon the earth bare, } yet bury them under 

the cruſt, aad they will ſooner dye and periſh , and become ma- 

nure to Four ground, This cruſt is not palt 15 or 18 inches deep 

1n $00d ground, or other grounds leſs. Hereby appears the faulr 

of forced plains, viz. your crutt in the lower parts is covered Cruſt &f che 
with the cruſt of the higher parts, and both with worſe earth : earch, 
your heights having the cruſt taken awayzare become'meerly bar- 

ren ; ſo thateicher you mult force a new cruſt, or have an evil 

ſoyl. And be ſure you level before you plant, leit you be forced 

ro remove, or hurt your plants by digging, aud caitins among 

their roots. Your ground mult be cleeredzas muck as vo't may ot 

tones and gravel, walls, hedges, buſhes, and other wee d-, 


CHAP. I1T, 
Of the Site. 


”"Y* Here is no difterence, that 1 find, berwixt the necettiry of 4 

.E $00d foyl, and a good Site of an Orchard : For a $004 toil'as 
is before deſcribed) cannot want a good Site; and if it Co, th 
fruit cannot be good ; aid a good Site will much amend an evi Low and n:-:; 
ſoyl. The belt Site is in low grounds, and ( if you can ) neer unto 4 River 
a River. High grounds are not naturally far. 

Andif they have any fatneſs by mart's hand, the very deſcent 
in time doth waſh it away. 'Tis with gro:nds in this cale, as it 1s 
with men in a common wealth : Much will have more ; and, Once 
Poor, ſeldome or never Rich, The Rain will ſctad and waſh, and 
the wind will blow fatneſs from the heights to the tiollows, where 
it will abide and fatten the earth, though it were barren be- 
fore. 

Hence it is, that we have ſeldome any plain grounds, and 
j0w, a barren, and as ſeldome any heights naturally fertile. Tr is 

B 2 1nſpeak- 
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Mr. Markham, 


Winds. 


Chap, 13, 


Sun 


unſpeakable, what tatneſs is brought to low grounds by inun- 
dations of waters ; neither did I ever know any barren ground in 
a low plain by a River tide. The goodneſs of the ſoy! in Howe. 
or Hollowderneſs in Yorkſhire, is well known to all that 
know tne River Humber,and the huge bulks of their Cattel there, 
By eitimation of thoſe that have ſeen the low grounds in Ho/laz:d 
and Zealard, they tar ſurpaſs matt Countries in Exrope for 
truittulneſs, and onely becaule they lye ſo low. The world can- 
not compare with Egypt for fertility, ſo tar as Nias doth over- 
flow his banks : So rhat a fitter place cannot be choſen for an 
Orchard,then a low plain by a River lide. For belides the fatneſs 
wiich the water brings, if any cloudy mitt or rain be [tirring , 
it commonly falls down to, and tollows the courſe of the River, 
And where ſee we greater Trees of bulk and bough, tten ſtanding 
on, or neer the water fide? It you ask why the plains in Helder- 
eſs, and ſuch Countries, are diſtitute of wood ? I anſwer, that 
men avd cattel ( that have put trees thence, from out of plains to 
void co1ners)are better than trees. Neither are thoſe places with- 
out trees. Our old Fathers can tell us how woods are decayed,and 
people inthe room of trees multiplyed, I have ſtood ſomewhat 
long in this poinr,vecauſe fome dacondemn a mailt ſoyl for fruit- 
trees: 

A low ground is good to avoid the danger of winds, both for 
ſhakins down vour unripe fruit. Trees(the mott that I know) be- 
ins loaden with wood for want of proyning, and growing high 
by the unskilfulreſs of the Arboriſt, mult needs be in continual 
danger of the South-Weſt, Welt and Nortch-welt winds, eſpeci- 
ally in September and March, when the air is moſt temperate 
from extreme heat and cold, which are deadly eremies to great 
winds. Wherefore, chuſe your ground low : Or if you be forced 
co plant in a k.izher ground, let high and ſtrong walls, houſes and 
trees, as Wall-nuts, Plane-trees, Oaks and Aſhes, placed in good 
order, te your fence for winds. 

The ſucken of your dwelling houſe, deſcending into your Or- 
chard, if it be cleanly conveyedzis g00d. 

The Sun, in ſome ſort, is the l:fe of the world : it maketh 
proud growth, and ripens kindly and ſpeedily, according tothe 
golden Tearm, Ann frathificat, wntellns, Therefore, in the 
| Countries 


monk. ce 
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Countries neerer approaching tie Zodiack the Suns habitation, 

they have better, and ſooner ripe fruit, then we that dwel in chele 

IYOZEN Parts. - * 

This provoketh moſt of our great Arboriſts to plant Apri- Trees ag%.vft 
cocks, Cherries, and Peachies, by a wall, and with tacks,and otter * + 
means to ſpread them upon , and faſten them to a wall, to have 
the benetic of the jimmoderate reflex of the Sun, which is com- 
mendable, for the having of fair, good, - and ſoon ripe fruit. 
But ler them know, it is more hurtfull to the trees than the be- 
refit they reap thereby, as not ſuffering a tree to live the tenth 
part of his age ; it helps Gardeners to work. For firſt, the wall 
hinders the roots ; becauſe into a dry and hard wall of earth or 
ftone, 2 tree will not, nor cannot put any root to profit, but eſpe- 
cially 1t itops the paſlase of the ſap, whereby the bark is wound- 
ed, andtie wood and diſeaſes grow, fo that the tree becomes 
ſhort of lite. For as in the body of man, the leaning or lyins on 
ſome m<mber, whereby the courſe of blood is topt, makes that 
member as it were dead for the time, till the blood return to 
his courſe, and I think, if that ſtopping ſhould continue avy 
time, the member will periſh for want of blood, (for the liſe is 
inthe blood ) and ſo indanser the body ; fo the ſapis the life of 
the tree, as the blood is to mans body : neither doth the tree in 
winter ( as is ſuppoſed ) want his ſap, no more than mans body 
his blood, which in winter, and time of ſleep, draws inward : ſo 
that the dead time of winter, to a tree, is but a night of relt : for 
the tree at all times, evea in winter, is nouriſh'd with ſap and 
growth as well as mans body, The chilling cold may well ſome 
little time ſtay or hinder the proud courſe of the ſap, but ſo little 
and ſo ſhort a tive, that in calm and mild ſeaſons, even in the 
depth of winter, if you mark it, yo't may ealily perceive the ſap 
to put out, and your trees to increaſe their buds which were for- 
medin the S»mmer before, and may ealily be diſcerned ; for 
leaves fall not off, till they be thruſt off with the knots or buds , 
whereupon it comes to pals, that trees cannot bear fruit plenti- 
fully two years tozether, and make themſelves ready to bloflom 
aSainlt the ſeaſonableneſs of the next ſpring. 

And :f any froſt be ſo extreme, that it ftay theſap too much , 
or too lons, then it kills the forward fruit inthe bud, and ſome- 
tines 
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times the tender leaves and twizs, but not the tree : Waerefore 
co return, it is perilous to ſtop the ſap. And where, or when 
did you ever ſee a great tree packt on a wall ? Nay, who did ever 
know a tree ſo unkindly {plat come to age? I have heard of ſome 
that out of their imaginary cunning, bave planted ſuch trees 
on the North lice of the wall , to avoid dro:1$ht : but the heat of 
the $unis as comfortable ( which they ſhould have regarded ) as 
the drought is hurtful!l, And although water is a ſovere'gn re- 
medy againit drought, yet want of Sunis 1.0 way to be helped. 
Whizeretore, to conclude this Chapter,let your ground lye fo, that 
it M4y have the benefit of the South and welt Sun, and ſo low 
and cloſe, that it may have moiſture, and increaſe his fatneſs,(for 
trees are the greateit ſuckers and pillers of the earth) and ( as 
much as May be ) free from great winds. 


CHAP.ITV; 
Of th: Quantity, 


T ould be remembred what a benefit riſeth, not onely to e- 
very particular owner of an Orchard, but alſo to the common- 
wealth by truit, as ſhall be ſhewed 1n the lixteenth Chapter ( Tod 
willins); whereupon mift n22ds follow, the greater the Orchard 
is (being $00d, and well kept) the better it is : tor of good things, 
being equally good , the biggeſt is the beſt, Ard if it ſhall ap- 
pear, that no ground a men occupieth, { no, not the Corn-field ) 
yieldeth more cain to 2 -irſe, and honfe-keeping ( not to 
ſpeak of the unſpeakable pieaiure ) quantity for quantity , then a 
g00d Orchard, ( belides, the colt in planting and dretſing an 
Orchard is not ſo much by far, as the labour and Seeding of 
your Corn-fields, nor for durance of time comparable, belides 
the certainty of the ove before the other ) I ſee not how any la- 
bour or cot in this kind, can be idely or wiſttully beſtowed, or 
thong't too much. And what other things is a Vineyard, in thoſe 
Countries where Vires do thrive, then a large Orchard of 
trees bearing frnit ; or what difference is there inthe juyce of the 
Grape, and our ©yder and Perry, but the goodneſs of the foyl, 
and chr where whey grow 2 which makech the one more ripe, 
and ſo more pleaſant chan the other. Whatſoever can be ſaid = 
tne 
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the benefit riſing from an Orchard, that makes for the larseneſs 

of tie Orchard bounds. And me-thiaks they do prepoſteroafly, Compared 
that beſtow Moſt colt and labour, and more ground in and up- with « Gardey, 
on a Garden, then upon an Orchard, whence taey reap and may 

reap both more pleaſure and more proat, by infinite degrees. 

Aad further, that a Garden never ſo freſh, aid fair , and well 

kept, cannot continue wichout both renewing of the earth and 

the herbs often, in tie ſhort and ordinary age ofa man ; where- 

as your Orchard well kept, ſhall dure divers hundred years , 

as ſhall be ſhewe ij Chapter 14, In a large O:cuard there is much 

labour ſaved, in fencins and otherwiſe : tor three little Orchards 

or a few trees, beins in a manner al our-lides, are fo blaite.! and 
dangered, and commonly 19 keeping neglected, and req:ire a 

great fence ; whereas in a great Orchard, trees are a murual 

fence one to a2otiner, and the keeping 1s regarded ; and leſs 

fencing ſerves tix acres togetaer, then three in ſeveral inclo- 

ſures. 

Now what quantity of gronnd is meetelt for an Orchard, can wha quanti= 
no man preſcr:be,butthat mult be left to every mans ſeveral juds- ty of grounc. 
ment, to be meaſured according to his ability and will; for other 
neceflaries belides fruit muſt be ad, and ſome are more delighted 
w.th Orchards than others. | 

Let 10 man, having a fit plor, - plead poverty in this caſe ; What is ne 
for an Orchard once planted, will maintain it ſelf, and yield %narance. 
infinite profit belide. And I am perſwaded, that if men did know 
the right and beit way of planting, dreſſings, and keeping trees , 
ad felr cae profit and pleaſure thereo!, both they that have no 
Orchards, would have them, and they that have Orchards 
would have tiem larzer, yea, fruir-trees in their hedges, as :m 
Worceſter-(hire, &:. And I think tae wait of planting is a great 
loſs to oar Common-wealth, and 1n parcicular, to the owners 
of Lordſhips , which Landlords themſelves might ealily amead , How Lang. 
by granting longer time and better eflirance to rhe:r Tenants, Lerds by their 
who have taken up this Proverb, Botch ard fit, Build ad flit : for 1 rants may 
who will build or plant for another mans profit ?. Or the Parlt- ag ae 
ament might enjoyn every occupier of grounds to plant and ;1&,p:.4,_ 
maintain for ſo many acres of truitfull sround, ſo many fe- © 
veral tr:e;, or kinds of trees for fruit, Thus much for quantity, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Forms, 

He goodneſs of the ſoil and lite, are neceſſary to the well- 

being of an Orchard limply ; but the form is ſo far neceſſa- 
ry, as the owner ſhall think meet. For that kind of torm where- 
with every particular man is delighted, we leave it to himſelf, 
Suum cu:que pulchrams, The form that men like in general, is a The uſual form 
ſquare : for although roundneſs be forma perfett;ſſima , yet that '5 3 [quare. 
principle is good , where neceflity by art doth not force ſome 0- 
ther form. If within one large ſquare , the Gardiner ſhall make 
one round Labyrinth or Maze, with ſome kind of Berr es, it will 
grace your form, ſo there be ſufhcient room left for walks, ſo 
will four or More round kitots do , for it is to be noted, that the 
eye mult be pleaſed wirh the form. I have ſeen ſquares ritins by 
de>rees, with ſtairs from your honſe-ward , according to this 
form which 1 have, Crafſa quod aiunt Minerva, with an unſteady 
hand, rough hewe:: : for in formins Country gardens, the better 
ſort may uſe better forms, and more coltly work. What is need- 
full more to be ſaid, I refer all that ( concernins the form ) to . 
the Chapter 17. of the Ornaments of an Orchard. . 


CHAP. VI. 
Of fexces. 


LL your labour paſt and to come about an Orchard is loft, xg:.4; cr ec; 

unleſs you fence well : It ſhall grieve you much to ſee your g:rcine. 
young ſets rubd looſe at the Roots, the barx pild, the boughs - 
and twigs cropt, your fruit ſtoln, your Trees broken, ard your 
many years labours and hopes deſtroyed, for want of fences. A 
chief care muſt be had in this point : you mutt therefore plant in 
ſucha ſoy] , where you may Provide a convenient, trons, and 
ſeemly fence. For you can poſſeſs no good: , that have ſo many 
enemies as an Orchard, look Chapter 13, Fruits are ſodelight- 
ſome, and defiredof ſo manv, { nay, in a manner of all ) and yet 
jew will be at coſt , and:ake pains to provide them. Fence well 
therefore, let yourplor ve _— in your own power , that you 
make 
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Pale and Rail, 


Stone walls, 


Quick wood 
and Moats, 


make all your fence your ſelt : for neigabours fence is none at all, 
or very careleſs. Take heed of a door or window, ( yea of a 
wall ) of any other maivs into your Orchard,yea,though it be nai- 
led up, or the wall be high, for perhaps they will prove theeves. 

All fences commonly are made of Earth, Stone, Brick, Wood, 
or botit earth and wood : Dry wall of earth, and dry ditches are 
the worlt fences ſave pales or railes, and do waſte the ſooneſt, yn- 
leſs they be well copt with Glooe and morter , whereon at Mi- 
chael tide it will be good to ſow Wall-flowers, commonly cal- 
led Bee flowers, or winter Gilly-flowers, becauſe they will grow 
( though amons ſtones) aad abidcethe ſtrongelt froſt and drought, 
continually greenand flowring even in. winter, and havea plea- 
ſant ſmell, and aretimely , ( that is, they will lower the firtt and 
the lait ot lowers)and are good for Bees. And your earthen wall is 
Sood for bees,dry and warm, but theſe fences are both unſeemly, 
evil to repair, and one!y for need , where ſtone or wood cannot 
be had. Whoſoever makes ſuch walls, mult not pill the ground in 
the Orchard, for getti:ig earth, nor-make any pits or hollowes , 
which are both unſeemly and unprofitable : Old dry earth mixt 
with ſand is beſt for theſe. This kind of wall will ſoon decay Hy 
reaſon of tie Trees which $row neer it, for the roots and boalsof 
great Trees, will iacreaſe, undermine, and over-turn ſuch walls, 
thou5\h they were of tone, as is apparent by Aſhes, Round-trees, 
Burt-trees, and ſuch like, carried in the chat, or berry, by birds 
into {tone walls, 

Fences of dead wood, as pales, will not laſt, neither will railes 
either laſt or make good fence. | 

Stoe walls, ( where ſtone may be had) arethe beſt ofthis ſort, 
both for fencing, laſting, and ſhrouding of your young trees, but 
about this you muſt beſtow mach Pains and more coft, to have 
them handſome, hish and durable. 

But of all other ( in mine opinion) Quick wood and moats, or 
ditches of water , where the ground is Level, is the beſt fence : In 
unequal grounds, which will not keep water , there a double 
ditch may be caſt, made freight and Level on the top two yards 
broad fos a fair walk, five or {1x foot higher than the ſoyl, with a 
Sutter on either ſide, two yards wide,and four foot deep,ſet with+ 
out with three or four cheſs of thoxns, and within with ogrity 
Plums, 
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Plums, Damſons, Bullis, Filbirds, (tor 1 love thoſe trees better 
for their fruit, and as well for their form, as Privit, ) for you may 
make them take any form. And in every cornery ( and middle if 
you will ) a mount would be Raiſed, whereabout the wood may 
claſpe, poudered with wOod-bind, which will make with dreſ- 
ſing a fatr, pleaſant, profitable, and ſure fence. But you mult be 
ſure that your quick thorns either grow wholly, or that there be 
a ſupply betimes, either planting new, or plaſhing the old where 
need is. And aflure your ſelf, that neither wood, tone, earth, nor 
water, can make ſoſtrong a fence as this at ſeven years growth. 

Moats, Fiſh-ponds, and ( eſpecially at one (ide a River ) with Moats, 
in and without your fence, will afford you fiſh, fence, and moi- 
{ture to your Trees; and pleaſure alſo, if they be ſogreat and deep 
that you may have Swans, and other water Birds, good for de- 
vourins of vermine, and boat for many g60d uſes. 

It ſhall hardly avail you to make any fence for your Orchard, 
if you ea niggard of your fruit, For as Liberd'ity will ſave it 
belt from :10itome neighbours, (Liberality I ſay is the beſt fence) 
ſo juſtice muit reſtrain Rioters, Taus when your ground is tem- 
pered, tquared and fenced, it is time to provide for planting, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Sets, 


FT” Here is not one point ( in my Opinion ) about an Orchard 
more to be regarded, than the choice getting and ſetting of 
ood plants, either for readineſs of having good fruit , or for 
continual laſtins , for whoſoever ſhall fail in the choice of good 
ſers, or in getting, or gathering, or ſetting his plants, ſhall never 
have a good or laſting Orchard. And I take want of skill in this 
faculty , to be achiet hinderance to the molt Orchards, and to 
many for having Occhards at all, 

Some for Readineſs uſe ſlips , which ſeldome take Root, and Slips. 
if they do take, they cannot laft, both becauſe their Root having 
4 main wound will in ſhort time decay the body of the Tree : 
and beſides,that Roots being ſo weakly put, are ſoon nipt with 
drought or froſt, I could never ſee (lightly) any flip,but of apples 
onely, ſet for Trees. 8 x 
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A Bur-knot kindly taken from an Apple-tree , is much better 
and ſirer. You muſt cit him cloſe at the Root end, an handful 
under the knot, ( ſome uſe in Summer atout Lammas,to circum- 
ciſe him, and put carth to the knots with hay- Ropes, and in win- 
ter Cut him off and ſet him ; bur this 1s curiolity needleſs, and dan- 
ger with removing and droaght ) and cut away all his twigs ſave 
one, the mott principal , which in ſetting you muſt leave above 
tae earth, burying his tranck in the cruſt of the earth for his 
Root. It matters not much what part of the bough the twigs grow 
out of. If it grow oat of,or neer tie Root ead, ſome ſay ſuch an ap- 
ple will have no core nor kerael. Oc if it pleaſe the planter he may 
let his boagh be crooked , and leave our his top end one foot, or 
ſomewhat more , wherein will be good grafting ; if either YOu 
l.ke vot, or doundt the fruit of the boagh ,- ( for commonly your 
bur-knots are S1:nmer fruit) or if you think he will not Recover . 
his wound fa ely. | 

The molt uſual kind of Sets, are plants with Roots growing, of 
kernels of Apples,Pears,and Crabbs,or ſtones of Cherries,Plums, 
&c. removed out of a nurſery , wood , or other Orchard, into, 
and ſet, in your Orchard in due places; 1 grant this kind to be 
better than either of the other by much, as more ſure and more - 
durab'e. Herein you mult note, that in Sets ſo removed: you get 
all the Roots you can,. and witiout bruiling of any, I utterly diſ- 
like the opinion of thoſe great Gardeners , that following their 
books, would have the main Roots cut away : for tops cannot 
Srow without Roots. And becauſe r:ane can ger all the Roots, and 
removal is ati hinderance , yo. may not leave on all tops, when 
you ſet them : For there 1s a proportion betwixtthe Top and 
Root of a Tree, even in tne number, (atleaſt in the growch)If the 
Roots be many, they will bring y02 many Tops, if they be not 
hindered. And if yo! uſe to itow or top your tree too muchzor too 
low, and Teave no iſſue, or little for ſap, ( as is to be ſeen in your 
hedges) it will hinder the growth 0f Roots and hoal, bec::1e Gach - 
a kind of towing is a kind of ſmothering or choaking rhe ſap. 
Great Wood, as Oak, Elm. Aſh, &c, being continually kept 
down with ſhecr kit ax, & eter boal nor Root will thrive, 
but as an hedge or o-{ſh, If you wrend to graffin your ſets, you 
may cut him cloler with a greater wound , and neerer the earth - 

| 2 oo 
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within a foot or two , becauſe the graft or grafcs will cover his 
wound. If you like his fruir, and woald have him to be a Tree of 
himſelf, be not ſo bold. This 1 cantell you, that thouzh you 
do cut his top cloſe , and leave nothing but his tulk, becafe 
his roots are iew, if he be(bur litcle)oigzer than your tham, ( as 
I wiſh all plants removed to be ) he will ſafely recover his wound 
within ſevea years, by good g.udaice , tnat is, if the next time 
of dreffing, immediarely above his uppermolt fprig , you cut him 
off aſlope cleanly, ſo that the ſprig itand 0: the back-lide, ( and 
if yoa can Northward , that the wound may have the benefit of 
the Sun ) at the upper e:d of the wound , and let rhat ſprig one- 
ly. be the boal. And take this for a general rule ; Every young Generab-rule. 
plant, if he thrive , will recover any woand avove the earth, by 
go0d dreſs, althoug| it be to the one half , and to his very 
heart. This ſhort cutting at the remove , ſaves your plants from 
wind, and needs the leſs or no taxing : I commend not lying or Tyins cf trees, 
leanings of Trees again{t holds or ftays , for it breeds obftruftion = 
of ſap, and wounds incurable. All removing of Trees as great as 
your arm, or above, is dangerous ; though ſome rime ſuch will 
grow, but not continue lons, becauſe they be rainted wich dead- 
ly wounds, either in the root or top, { and a Tree oace thorowly 
tainted, is never good, ) And though they gec ſome hold in the 
earth with ſome lefler taw or taws , which give ſome nouriſh- 
ment to the body of the Tree, yet the heart being tainted , he 
will hardly ever tirive ; which you may ealily difcera by the 
blacknets of t1;e bo1ghs at the heart, when you dreſs you trees. 
Alio, when he is ſet wita more tops than the Roots cannonriſh ; 
the tops decaying, blacken the boushs, aad the bough; the arms, 
and ſo they voyl at the very heart. Or ths taint in the renoval, 
if it kill 20t preſently, bur after ſome ſhort cime , it may be diſ- 
cerned, black, or vellowne(s in the bark , and a ſmall hungred 
leaf. Or it your removed plane pur :ort't leaves the next and ſe- 
cod S.immner, a::d little or few ſprates, t» a great (ign of a taint, 
aud nexr year: dear, I have known a Tree tainted in ſetting, 
yet $row, At tear bloſſoms tr divers years ; and ye: for want 
of ſtreagti; col! never ſhave his fruit. | 
Nex: niito thi, or rather equal with theſe plants , are ſucks Suckers good 

ers grow1ag our of the Roots of great Trees , which Cherri and :e:5. 
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P:ums do feldome or never want, and being taken kinely with 
fie Roots, will maize very noed ſets. And you may help them 
mach by enlarging their Roots with the taws of the tree, whence 
you take them, Lucy are of two forts ; either growing from the 
very Kyvt of the Tree: and here yo mult be carefull , not to 
harc your Tree when you gather them , by Ripping amongſt the 
Roots, aud that you take them clean away ; for thele are a great 
and contaual annoyaiice to the growth of your Tree , and they 
will hardly be cleaaſed. Secondly , or they do ariſe from ſome 
taw : and thele may be taken without danger , with long and 
500d Roots, and will foo become Trees of ttrength. 

There is another way , which I have not thorowly proved, to 
get not onely plants for graffings , but Sets to remain for Trees, 
which I call a K#-ning _ the manner of it is this : Takea Root 
or kirnel,and put into the middle of your plot; and the ſecond year 
in the ſpring,geld his top,if he have one principal, ( as commonly 
by nature they have) and let him put forth o'ily four Syons toward 
the four corners of the Orchard, as near the earth as you can, It 
he putnot four (which is rare) tay his top till he haye put ſo ma- 
ny. When you have four ſuch, cut the ſtock aſlopezas is aforeſaid 
in this Chapter, hard above the uppermott ſprig , and keep thoſe 
four without Syons clean and ftreight cill you have them a yard 
and a half, atleaſt, or two yards long, Then the ::=xt ſpring, in 
srafhing time, lay downthoſe four ſprays , towards the four cor- 
ners of your Orchard, with their tops in a heap of pure aiid good 
earth, and raiſed as high as the Root of your Syo1i, ( for ſap will 
not deſcend)and a ſod to keep them downleaving nine or twelve 
inches of the top to look upward. In that hill he will pat Roots, 
and his top new Syons, whick you mutt ſpread as betore, and ſo 
from hill to hill , trill he ſpread the compaſs of your fround, or 
as far as you Liſt, If in bending the Syons crack, the marter is 
ſmall ; cleanſe the ground , and he will recover. Every bended 
boagh will put forth branches , and become Trees. lf rhis p!ant 
be of a bur knot, there is no doubt:I have proved it in one hranch 
my ſelf, and I know at #«ltox in Cleveland , a Pear-Tree of a 
Sreat bulk and age, blown cloſe to the earth , bach pur at every 
knot Roots into the earth, and from Root to top, a gre? number 
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a little Orchard ; much better may it be done by Art, in alelſs 
Tree. And I could not miſlike this kind , ſave that time will be 
longs before it come to perfection. 

Many uſe to buy ſers already grafted,which is not the beſt wa 
for firſt, all removes are dangerous : Again, there is danger in the 
carriage: Thirdly, it is a coltly courſe of planting : Fourthly , 
every Gardner is not traſty to ſell you good fruit : Fifthly, yo: 
know not which is belt, which is wortt, and ſo may taxe moſi 
care about your worlit Trees. Laſtly , this way keeps yon from 

aRiſe , and ſo from experinece, in ſo Good, Gentlemanly, 
Scholar-like, and profitable a faculty. 


. Sets bought, 


The onely beſt way ( in my opinion ) to have ſure and laſting The bet Sets, 
ſets, is never to remove : for every reinove is a hinderance,ifnort Vnremoved 
a dangerous hurt, or deadly taint. This is the way : The plat- how, 


form being laid, and the plot appointed where you will plant 
every Setin your Orchard, dis the room where your Set ſhall 
Rand, a yard compaſs, and make the earth mellow and clean, and 
mingle it with a few cole-aſhes, to avoid worms, and immediat- 
ly after the firit change of the Moon, in the latter end of Febrna- 
77, the earth being afreſh turned over , put in every ſach room 
three or four kirnels of Apples or Pears of the belt , every kirnel 
in an hole made with your finger, finger-deep , a foot diſtant 
one from another, and that day month following, as many more, 
( leaſt ſome of the former miſs) in the ſame compaſs, but not in 
the ſame holes. Hence (God willing)ſhall you have roots enough : 
If they all, or divers of them come up, you may draw, ( but not 
dis) up(nor put down)at your pleaſure,the next November. How 
many ſoever you take away, to give or beſtow elſewhere, be ſure 
to leave rwo of the proudeſt. And when in your ſecond or third 
year you graff, if you graft then at all, leavethe one of thoſe two 
unsrafted, lelt in grafting the other, you fail. For I find by tryal, 
that after the firlt or ſecond grafting in the ſame ſtock, being miſt 
( for who hits all ) the third meſs puts your ſtock in deadly 
danger, for want of iſſue of ſap. Yea, thongh you hit in grafting , 
yet may your graffs with wind or otherwiſe be broken down. If 
your grafts or graff proſper, you have your delire, in a plant un- 
removed, without taint, and the fruit at your own-choice : and 
ſo you may , (ſome little earth being removed) pull but not dig 
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up the other plant or plants in that rooni. it your graff or ftock, 
or both periſh., you have another in the ſame place, of better 
frength to work upon, for thriving without ſnub, he will over- 
lay your grafted ſtock much. And it is harcly poſſible to miſs 
in grafting ſo often, if your Gardiner be worth his name. 

Ic ſhall not be amiſs, (as I judge ir) if yoirr kernels be of choice 
fruit » and that you ſee them come forward proudly in their bo- 
dy, and bear a fair and broad leaf in colour , tending to a 
oreeniſh yellow, ( which argues pleaſant and great fruit ) to try 
ſome of them ungrafre4 : for althougi: it be a long time ere this 
come to bear fruit, ten or twelv® vear., or more; and at their 
firſt bearing , the fruit will no: ſeem to be like his own kind, 
yet am [I aſlured, vpon Tryal, before twenty years growtl, ſuch 
Trees will increaſe the bigneſs and goodneſs of their fruit, and 
come perfealy to their own kuid. Trees ( like other brezding 
creatures)as they grow in year:, bigneſs, and ſtrength, ſo they 
mend their fruit. Husbands and Houſewives fiad this true by ex- 
perience z 111 te Rearii:g of their young ftore, More than this, 
there is no Tree like thiz for ſoundneſs, and durable lalt, if his 
keeping and dretfſing he aciwerable. 1 grant, the readielt way to 
comme ſoon to truir, is graſhng ; becauſe, ina manner, all your 
oraffs are taken off fruit-bearing Trees. 

Now when 701 have made choice of your ſets to remove, the 
ground being ready, the belt time is , immediately after the fall 
of the Leaf, in or about the change of the Moon, when the ſap is 
molt quiet, for then the ſap is turning ; for it makes no ſtay, but 
inthe extremity of droughtor cold : At any time in winter, may 
you tranſplant Trees, ſo you put no ice nor ſnow to the Root of 
your plant in the ſerting : and therefore open, calm, and moiſt 
weather is beit. To remove, the Lear beins ready to fall, and not 
fallen, or bud apparently put forth in a moiſt warm ſeaſon, for 
need, ſometime may do well ; but the (afelt is to walk in the plain 
trodden path. 

come hold Opinion, that it is beſt removing before the fall of 
the Leaf, and 1 hear it iscommo:ly practited inthe +outh by our 
eſt Arboriſts,the leaf rot fallen, &tiey give the reaſon to bezthat 
the deſcending of the ſap will make ſpeedy Roots. But mark the 
Reaſons followings, and 1.chink you ſhall td ro ſoundneſs either 
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in that poſition or practice, at leaſt in the reaſon. 


i. Iſay itis dangerous to remove when the ſap is not quiet ; 


for every remove gives a main check to the Rirring ſap, by Ray- 
ing the courſe thereof in the body of your plant, as may appear 
by trees removed any time in Summer, they commonly dye, nay, 
hardly ſhall you ſave the life ef the molt young and tender plant 
of any kind of wood ( ſcarcely hearbs } if you remove them in 
the pride of ſap ; for proud ſap univerſally itayed by removal , 
ever hinders, oftentaints, and ſo preſently, or in very ſhort time, 
kills. Sap is like blood in mans body, in which is the life, Chap. 3. 
page 9. If the blood univerſally be cold, life is excluded : fo is 
{ap tainted by untimely removal. A ſtay by drought, or cold, 
is not ſo dangerous, (though dangerous, if it be extream) becauſe 
more natural. 

| 2, The ſap never deſcends, as men ſuppoſe ; but is conſolidated 
and tranſubſtantiated into the ſubitance of the tree, and paſteth 
(alwaies above the earth) upward, not only berwixt the bark and 
che wood, but alſo into and in both body and bark, though not 
ſo plentifully , as may appear by a tree budding, nay, fructifying 
two or three years,after he be circumciſed, at the very root, like 
a River that enlargeth his-channel by a continual deſcent. 

3- I cannot perceive what time they would have the ſap to de- 
ſcend. At M:dſummer in a biting drought it ſtays, but deſcends 
not ; for immediately upon moiſture ir makes ſecond ſhoots, at 
( or before rather) Michaeliide, when it ſhapens his buds for next 
years fruit. If at the fall of the leaf, I grant, about that time is the 

reatelſt ſtand, but no deſcent of ſap, which begins ſomewhat be- 
fore the leaf fall , but not long ; therefore at thar time mult be 
the beſt removing, not by reaſon of deſcent, but tay of ſap. 

4+ The ſapin this courſe hath its profitable and apparent ef- 
fetts ; as the growth of the tree, covering of wounds, putting of 
buds,&c. Whereupon it follows, it the ſap deſcend, it mutt needs 
have ſome effect to ſhew it. 

5+ Laſtly, boughs'plaſht and laid lower than the root, dye for 
want of ſap deſcending, except where it is forced by the main 
ſtream of the ſap, as in top boughs hanging like water in pipes, 
or except the plaſht boughs lying onthe ground put roots of his 
own ; yea,under TE commonly call water-boughs, 
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can ſcarcely get ſapo live, yeazintime dye, hecaufe the ſap dorh 
preſs ſo violently upward, and therefore the faireft ſhoots and 
truirs are alwaies in the top. | 

' Objett. If you ſay that many ſo removed thrive;l ſay,thatfome- 
what before the fall of the leaf ( but not much ) is the ftand; for 
the iall aud rhe Rand are not at one inſtant ; betore the ſtand, ts 
dangerous. But to return. 

The ſooner in Winter you remove your ſets,the better ; the lat- 
ter, the worſe; for it is very perillons if aftrong draught take 
your ſets before they have made good their Rootmg. A plant ſet 
at the fall , ſhall gain (ina manner)a whole years growth of that 
whici is ſetin the ſpring after. 

I uſe in the ſertins to be ſure that the earth be mouldy, ( and 
ſomewhat moitt ) that it may run among the ſmall rangles with= 
out {training or bruiling ; and as I fill in earth to his Root, I 

ſhake the Set ealily too and fro, to make the earth ſertle the ber- 
ter to his Roots ; and wituall ealily with my foot I put in the 
earth cloſe; for Air is noyſome, and concavities will follow, . 
Some preſcribe Oats to be put in with the earth : I could like it, 
if I cold know any Reaſon thereof. And they uſe to ſer their 
plants with the ſame lide towards the Sun ; but this concett is like 
the other. For firſt, I would have every tree to ſtand fo free from 
ſhade, thatnot onely the Root ( which therefore you muſt keep 
bare from graſs) but body, boughs, and branches, and every 
ſpray, may have the benefit of the Sun. And what hurt, if that 
part of the tree which before was ſhadowed, be now made par- 
takers of the heat of the San ? In turning of Bees, I know it is - 
hurefull, becauſe it changeth their entrance, paſlage, and whole 
work, but net ſo in trees. 

Set as deep as you can , ſo that in any wife you go not beneath 
the cruſt. Look Chap. 2. 

We ſpake in the ſecond Chapter of moiſture in general ; but 
now eſpecially having put your removed plant into the earth , 
powr on water ( of a puddle were good ) by diſtilling preſently , 
and ſo every week twice, inſtrons dronght, ſo long as the earth 

will drink, and refuſe by over-flowing. For moiſture mollifies, 
and both gives leave to the Root to ſpread, and makes the earth 
yield ſap and noariſkment with plenty and facility, _—_ 
-;-" ey 
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( they fay-)-give beſt and moſt milk after warm drinks. 

If your ground be ſuch, that it will keep no moitſture at the 
Root of your plant,ſuch plants ſhall never like, or but for a time. 
There is nothing more hurtfull tor young trees, then piercing 
drought. I have known trees of good ſtature, after they have 
been of divers years growth, and thrive well for a good time, 
periſh for want of water, and very many by reaſon of taints in 
{etting. 


It is meet your ſets and grafts be fenced, till they be as big as Gratcs mug 
your arm, for fear of annoyances. Many wayes may Sets receive be tenced, 


damages, after they be ſer, whether grafted or ungratted. For 
alchough we ſuppoſe, that no noyſome beaſt or ocher thing mult 
have acceſs among your trees ; yet by caſualty, a Dog, Cart, or 
ſuch like, or your ſelf,or negligent friend bearing you Company , 
or a ſhrewd boy, may trend or fall upon a young and tender plant 
or graft, To avoid theſe and many ſuch chances, you muſt take 
them rsund a pretty diſtance from the Set, neither ſo neer nor 
ſo thick, but that it may have the benefit of the Sun, Rain, and 
Air. Your ſtakes ( fmall or great ) would be ſo ſurely put, or 
driven into the earth, that they break not, if any thing hap2ea 
to lean upon them, elſe may the fall be more hurtfull chen tie 
want of the fence. Let not your ſtakes ſhelter any weeds about 
your Sets; for want of Sun is a great hinderance. Letthem itand 
{o far off, that your grafts ſpreading receive no hurt, either by 
rabbing on them, or of any other thing paſſing by... If your ftock 
be longs and high grafted, ( which I maltdiſcommend, (except 
in need ) becauſe there the ſap is weak: and they are ſubject to 
ſtrong winds, and the lightings of birds, ) tie eali'y with a ſofc: 
liſt three or four pricks, uneer the clay, and let their tops (tand 
above-the grafts to avoidthe lighring of Crows, Pies, 8c. .npon 
your grafts. If you ſtick ſome. ſharp thoris'ar:rhe- Rogo of your 
ſtalks, theywill'maketiuntulixrhings keep off che berrer. Ocher 
better fences for your orafts1 know none,” And thus much for ſets 
and ſetting. | 
CHAP, VIII. | | 
19700 .--- Of thtrillffaretof Trees, 1 ot | i 95. 
Know not to'what end you fhould ' provide good ground, well 
fericed, and plafit godd _ voor trees fhoutd come 
3 to 
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to profit, have all your labours loſt, . tor want of due regard to 
the diitance of placing your trees..I have ſeen many:trees itand ſo 
thick, that one could not thrive tor the throng of his neighbours. 
It vou do mark it, you ſhall ſee the tops of trees rubbed off, their 
(ide galled like a gall'd horſe back; and many trecs have more 
{tumps than boughs, and molt trees not well thriving, but ſhort, 
{tumpiſh, and evil thriving boughs ; like a Corn-field over-ſeed- 
ed, or a Town over-peopled, or a paltme over-laid ; which the 
Gardner mutt either let grow, or. leave the tree very few Lo:ghs 
to bear fruit. Hence ſmall thrift, galls, wounds, diſeaſes, and: 
fhor: life to the trees ; and, while they live, green, little, hard, . 
worm-eaten, and evil thriving fruit ariſe,to the diſcomfort of the. 
owners. | | | 

To prevent which diſcommodity, oneot the beſt remedies is, 
the ſufficient and fir diftance of trees, Fherefore at the ſetting of 
your plants, you muſt have ſuch reſpe&that the diſtance of them 
be ſuch. that every rree be not annoyance, but an help to his fel- 
lows ; for trees ( as all other things of the ſame kind ), ſhould 
ſhroud,and not hurt one another. And aflure-your ſelf, thatevery 
touch of rrees (as well under as above) is burtfull : Therefore this 
muſt be a general rule in this Art, that no tree in an Orchard 
well orderedy or no bough, ror cyon, drop upon or touch his 
fellows. Let no man think this impoſſible, but look in the 
eleventh Chapter of drefling of trees. If they touch, the wind-will 
caulſe a forcible rub. Youngs twigs are tender, it boyushs-or arms 
touch or rub,1fthkey/are trons, they make great galls. No kind'of 
torch therefore tnitrees caiz Þe Sood, = 1 1: 

* Now it is to be conlidered what diftance among Sets is requi- 
lite, and that maſt be gathered from the compaſs and room that 
eachyree.by probability will take and fill, And herein I am of 4 
contrary opinion toall-rhem- which: practice. or reach the plant- 
ing of trees,that ever yeti knem,read;or heard of :. for the com- 
mon ſpace between tree and tree, is ten foot-; if twenty foqt, it is 
thought very much. But I ſuppoſe twenty yards diſtance is ſmall 
enough betwixt tree and tree, or' rather too too little. For the 
diſtance muſt needs be as. far:as two.trees are well able to over- 
ſpreadandfill;.fo they tonch not ty one yard-at the leaft., Now x 
am aſſured, aud I know one Apple-tres; ſet of aflip finger great | 
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rn the ſpace of twenty years ( which-I account a very ſmall 
part of- a trees age, as is ſhewed Chapter 14.) hath ſpread his 
boughs eleven or. twelve yards compaſs ; that is, five or fix 
yards on every lide. Hence gather, that in forty or fifty years, 
( which yet is but a ſmall time of his age ) a tree in good ſoyl, 
well liking, by good drefling ( for that is much available to 
this purpoſe ) will ſpread double at the leaſt, viz. twelve yards 
on a (ide;/ which being added to twelve allotted to his fallow 
make twenty and four yards, and ſo far diſtant muſt every 
tree ſtand from another. And look how far a tree ſpreads his 
boughs above, ſo far doth he put his roots under the earth, or 
rather further, if there be no ſtop nor let by walls, trees, rocks, 
barren earth, and ſuch like ; for an huge bulk, and ſtrons 


armes, maftie boughs, many branches, and infinite twigs, > parts of a 
(- 


quire wide ſpreadins Roots. The top hath the vaſt air 
ſpread his boughs in, high and low, this way and that way :; 
but the Roots are kept in the cruit ef the earch , they may not 
go downward, nor upward ous of the earch, which is their 
Element, no more than the Fiſh out of the water, Camelion 
out of the air, nor Salamander out of the fire. Taerefore 
they- muit needs ſpread far under the earth. And I dare well 
ſav, If nature would give leave to man, by Art to dreſs the 
Roots of Trees, to take away the taws, and tangles that lap and 
fret, and grow ſuperfliwouſly and diſorderly, ( for every thing 
ſutlanary is Curſed for man's fake ) the tops above being anſwe- 
rably drefled, we ſhould have trees of wonderfull greatneſs , 
and infinite durance. And I perſwade my ſelf that this might 
be done ſometimes in Winter, to trees ſtanding in fair plains 
. and kindly earth, with ſmall or no danger at all. So that I 
conclude , that twenty four yards is the leaſt ſpace that Art can 
allow for trees to ſtand diſtant one from another. 


If you ask me what uſe ſhall be made of that waſte ground waſt grounds 


betwixt' tree and tree : I anſwer, if you pleaſe to plant ſome in an Occuard. 


tree or trees in that middle ſpace, you may ; and as your trees 
grow contiguous, great and thick, you may at your pleaſure 
take up thoſe laſt trees. And this I take to be the chief cauſe 
why the moſt trees ftand ſo thick; for men not knowing 
{ or not regarding ) this ſecret of needfull diſtance, and _— 
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fruit of trees planted co their hands,. think much co pull up any , 
though they pine one another. It you or your heirs or ſucceſlors 
would take up ſome great trees (palt ſetting } where they ſtand 
too thick, be ſure to do it about Afidſower, and leave no main 
Roots. I deſtinare the ſpace of four and twenty yards, for trees of 
age and (tature. More then this, you have borders to be made for 
walks, with Roſes, Berries, &c. | | 
And chiefly con(ider, that your Orchard, for the firſt twenty 
or thirty years, wil! ſerve you for many Gardens ; for Saftron, 
Licoras, Roots, and other herbs for profit, and flowers for plea- 
ſure : ſo that no ground need be watted if the Gardiner be skil- 
full and diligent. But be ſare you come not neer with ſuch deep 
delving the Roots of your Trees, whoſe campaſs you may;parcly 


_ diſcern, by the compaſs of the tops, if your top be well ſpread. 


And under the droppings and ſhadow of your Trees, be ſure, ng 
herbs will like. Let this be ſaid for the diſtance of Trees, 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the placing of Trees. 

He placing of Trees in an Orchards is well worth the regard: 

For although ir muſt be granted, that any of our foreſaid 
Trees (Chap. 2. ) will like well in any part of your Orchard, be- 
ing good and well dreſt earth ; yet are not all Trees alike wor- 
thy of a goad place. . And therefore 1 wiſh that your Fibert , 
Plums, Damſons, Bulleſs, and ſuch like, be utterly removed from 
the plain ſoyl of your Orchard into your fence : for there is nor 
ſuch fertility and eaſefull growth, as within : and there alſo they 
are more ſubje& to,8& can abide the blaſts of e-£o/s. The Cher- 
ries and Plums beins ripe in the hot rimeof Summer, and the ref 
Randins longer , arenot fo ſoon ſhaken as your better fruit, nei- 
ther, it they ſcffer loſs, is your loſs ſo great, Belides that, 
your fences and dirches will devour : ſome -of | your- fruit 
growing in, or neer your hedges. And ſeeing the continuance 
of all theſe ( except Nuts ) is ſmall, the care of them ought 
to be the leſs. And make no doubt, but the fences of a large Os 
chard will contain a ſufficient number of ſuch kind of - Fruit- 
Trees in the whole compals. It is not material; : byt'at your 
pleafure, in the ſaid fences, you may either inteemingle 
your 
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your ſeveral kinds of fruit trees , or ſet every kind by it ſelf, or- 
der doth very well become your better and-greater fruit. Let 
cherfore your Apples, Pears, and Quinces, poffeſs the ſoyl of your 
Orchard , nnlels you be eſpecially affected to ſome of your 
other kinds ; and of them, let vour greateſt trees of growth ſtand 
further from Sun, and your Quinces at the South ſide or end,and 
your Apples in the middle : 10 ſhall none be any hindrance to 
his fellows. The warden-rree, and Winter-pear, will challenge 
the preeminence for ſtature. Of your Apple-trees, you ſhall find 
a difference in growth, A good Pippin will $row large, and a 
Coltard tree : ſtead them on the North fide of your other Ap- 
ples; thus being placed, the leaſt will give Sun to the reit,and the 
greateſt will ſhroud their fellows. The Fences and omt-trees will 
Suard all, | 
CH AP. Ne: 
Of Graffisg. | 
\ TOw are we come to the moſt curions point of our facul- of Graving | 
ry, curious in conceit, but indeed as plain and ealie as or Carving. | 
thereſt, when it is plainly ſhewn, which we commonly call Graf- 
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Grafting whar. fing or ( after ſome) Grafting, I cannot Erymologize or ſkew the 


A Graff, 


Kinds of grat= 


Ng, 


Gratt how. 


A graft what, 


Byea 


_ ſapin grafhng receives a tebuke,and cannot work ſo trongly pre- 


original of the Word, except it come of Graving or Carving. 

But the thing or matter is : The reforming of the truit 
of one tree with the fruit of another, by an artificial tranſpla- 
Cing or tranſpoling of a twisg, bud, or leaf, ( commonly called a 
Graft) taken from one tree of the ſame, or ſome other kind , 
and placed or put to, or into another tree in one time and man- 
NETs 

Of this there be divers kinds, but three or four now eſpecially 
inuſe: to wit, Grafting, inciling, packing on, grafting in the 
ſcutchion, or inoculating-; whereof the-chief and moſt uſual is 
called Grafting, by the general name, Catexochez : ) for it is the 
moſt known, ſureſt, readieſt, and plainelt way to have ſtore of 
good fruit. 

It is thus wrought ; You muſt with a fine, thin, ftrong,.and 
ſharp Saw, made and armed for that purpoſe, cut off a foot a- 
bove the ground , or thereabouts, ina plain without a knot, or 
as near as you can without a knot (for ſome ſtocks will be 
knotty ) your Stock, ſet, or plant being ſurely (tayed with your 
foot and lepg ; or otherwiſe itraight oyerthwart ( for the Stock 
may be crooked) and then plain bis wound ſmoothly with a ſharp 
knife : that done,cleave him gently in the middle with a cleaver, 
and a knock or mall, and with a wedge of Wood, Iron, or Bone, 
two handfull long at leaſt , put in the middle of that clift , with 
the ſame knock, make the wound gape a ſtraw-breadth wide into 
which you mult put your Graffs. 

The graft is a top twig taken from ſome other tree ( for it is 
a folly to put a graft into his own ſtock ) beneath the upper- 
molt (and ſometimes m need, the ſecond ) knot, and with a ſharp 
knife fitted in-the knot { and ſometimes out of the knot when 
needis) with ſhoulders an inch downward, and ſo put into the 
_— with ſome thruſting ( but not ſtraining ) bark to bark in- 
ward. 

Let your graff have three or four eyes for readineſs to put forth, 
and give iflue to the ſap. It is nor amiſs to cut off the top of your 
graft, and leave it but five or lix inches long, becauſe commonly 
you ſhall ſee the tops of long grafts dye. The reaſon is this, the 
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ſently , and your grafts receive not ſap fo readily, as the natural 
branches. When your gratt; are cleanly and cloſely put in,& your 
wedge pull'd out nimbly , for fear of putting your grafs out of 
frame, take well tempered morter , ſoundly wroughtwith chaff, 
or horſe-dung, ( for the dung of Cartel will grow hard , and 
ſtrain your gratfs) the quantity of a Gooſe egge , and divide ir 
Juſt, and therewichall cover your ſtock , laying the one half on 
che one fide, and the other half on the other tide of your grafts, 
( let thruſting again your grafts you move them ) and ler both 
your hands thrult at once, and alike , and let your clay be ten- 
der, to yield ealily ; and all, left you move your grafts. ome 
uſe to cover the clett of the ſtock, under the clay, with a Piece 
of bark or leaf , ſome with a ſear-cloath of wax and butter , 
which as they be not much needfull, ſo they hurt not, unleſs 
that by being bulie about them, you move your grafts from 
their places, They uſe alſo moſs, tyed on above the clay 
with ſome bryar, wicker, or other bands : Theſe profit nothing. 
They all put the graffs in danger, with pulling and thruſting : 


for 1 hold this general Rule ia grafting, and planting ; if your General cute. 


ftock and graffs take, and thrive, ( for ſome will take and not 
thrive , beins tainted by ſome means 1n the planting, or grat- 
fing) they will ( without doubt ) recover their wounds tately and 
ſhortly. 


The beſt time of grafting, from the time of removing your Time of 
ſtock is the next Spring , for that ſave; a ſecond wound, and a grating. 


ſecond repulſe of ſap, if your ſtock be of ſufficient bigneſs ro 
take a oraff from as big as your thumb, to as big as an arm 
offa man. You may graft leſs, (which like) and bigger, which I 
like not ſo well. The beit time of the year is in the laſt part of 
February, or March, or beginning of April, when the Sun with 
his heat begins to make the ſap ſtir more Rankly about the 
chanse of the Moon , before you ſee any great apparency of leaf 
or flowers, bur onely knots and buds , and before they be proud, 
thoush it be ſooner : Cherries, Pears, Apricocks, Qurnces, and 
Plums, w2::ld be gathered and grafted ſooner. 

Tae sraffs may be gatiiered fooner in Febr#2ry , or any time 
within a month or two ie'ore vou graff, or upon the ſarwe 
day (which I commend ) if yo. ;et rhem any time before : for l 

| E have 


eraffs, 


Grafis of old 


recs, 


Wikrc takeg. 
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have known grafts gathered in December, and do w-ll, take 


heed of drougut; I have my ſelf taken a burk, not of a Tree, and 
the ſame day when he was laid in the earth about mid Febraary, 
gathered grafts and put in him , andone of thoſe grafts bore 
rae third year after , and the fourth plentifully ; Grafts of old 


' Trees would be gathered ſooner then of young Trees , for they 


ſooner break and bud. If you keep grafts 1n the earth , moi- 
ture wich the heat of the Sun will make them ſprout as faſt, as 
if t1ey were growing on the Tree. And therefore, ſeeing keeping 
is dangerous, the ſureſt way (as I judge) is, to take them within a 
week of the tin.e of your grafting. 

The Srafts would be taken not of the proudeſt twigs, for it may 
be your ftock is not anſwerable in rength. And therefore (ſay 1) 
the grafts brought from South to us in the North, although they 
rake aad thrive, ( which is ſomewhat doutfull, by reaſo: of the 
difference of the clime and carriage)yet ſhall they in time faſhion 
themſelves to our cold Norther? ſoil,in growth, tatte, &c. 

Nor of the pooreſt ; for want of ſtrength may make them un- 
ready to receive ſap, ( and who cantell but a poor graft is tain- 
red) nor on the outiide of your Tree, for where ſhould your Tree 
ſpread , but in the middeſt: for there you may be ſure your 
Tree is no whit hindered in his grgwth or form. He will ſtil} 
recover inward, more than you would wiſh. If your clay clift in 
Summer with drought ; jook well in the Chinkes for Emmets, 
and Earwigs,for the; are cunning and cloſe theeves,about grafts ; 
vou ſha'l find them Rirring inthe morning and evening, and the 
rather in the moi{t weather : I have had many young buds of 
Graffs, even in the floariſhing, eaten with Ants. Let this ſufhce 
for grafhns, which is in the faculty counted the chief ſecret, and 
becauſe it 15 Moſt uſuall, it 1s belt known. 

Graffs are not to be diſliked for growth, till they wither, pine, 
21d die. Uſually before 11:d4ſummer they breakzif they live. Some 
. but few) keeping proud and gree:, will not puttill the ſecond 
year, ſos tt to be thought of Sets. 

The firſt ſhew of putting is ro ſure ſign of growth, it is but the 
ſap the graf brought wita him from his Tree. 

So ſoon as you ſee the graft put forth growth, take away the 
«iz, for then Coth neither the ſock nor the graft need it, (pur a 

ike. 
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little freſh well tempered clay in the hole of the itock ) for the 
clay is now tender, and rather keeps moilture then drought. 

The other wayes of changing the natural fruit of Trees, are 
more curious then profitable, and therefore I mind not to beltow 
much-lebeur or time aboutthem, only-I ſhall make known what 
I haveproved,. and:whaeT dothink:- | | A. 

And firft, of Inciling , which is the cutting of the back of the 
boal, a Rine or branch of a Tree at fome bending, or k:iee ſhoul- 
. derwiſe with two gaſhes, onely with a ſharp knife to the wood ; 
then take a wedge, the bignels of your graft, (harp ended, flat on 
the one fide, agreeing with the Tree , and round on the other 
ſide, and with that being thrutt ing raiſe your bark , then put in 
yo.r graft, faſhioned like your wedge juſt : and laſtly, cover your 
wound, and falt itup, and take heed of ſtraining. This will grow 
but to ſmall purpoſe, for it is weak hold, and lightly it will be 


[ncifing, 


under rent. Thus may you graft berwixt the bark 3ad the , orear icck, 


Treeot a great ſtock,that will not ealily beclifted.Bat I have try- 
eda better way for great trees,v:z.Firſt, cut him off itraight,and 
cleanſe him with your knife; then cleave him into four quarters 
equally with a ſtrong cleaver : then take for every clitt, two or 
three ſmall (but hard) wedges, jult of the bigneſs of your graft:, 
_ and with thoſe wedses driven in with a hammer , open che four 
clifts ſo wide, ( but no wider ) that they may take your four 
grafts with thruſting, not with {training : And laſtly, cover and 
clay it cloſely, and this is a ſure and good way of gratting:or thus, 
clift your ſtock by his edges twice or thrice with your cleaver,and 
.open him with your wedge inevery clift one by one , and. put in 
your grafts, ard then cover them : This may do well. 


Packing on, is, when you cut aſlope,a twig of the ſame bigneſs Packing thus. 


with your greft, either in or belides the knot , two inches long, 
a:2d make your graft agree jump with the cyon , and gaſh your 
Sraft and your cyon in the middett of the wound, length-way, a 
ttraw breadth deep, and thrult the one into the other , wound ts 
wound, ſap to ſap, bark to bark , thea tye them cloſe, and clay 
them : This may .do well. The faireſt graft I have in my little 
Orchard, which I have planted, is thus packt on, and the branch 
whereon I put him, is in his plentiful Root, | 
To be ſhort in this point , _ your grafc in avv ſort or faſhion 
2 wo 


Innoc::1atinge 


Grafting in 
Scurciion. 
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rwo inches long, and joyn him cleanly , and cloſe to any other 
ſprig of any Tree in the latter end of the cime of grafting, when 
ſap is ſomewhat rite, and in all probability , they will cloſe.and 
thrive : thus; 


1 he ſprig. T he graft, 1hetwig, The graft. 
Or any other faſhion you think good, ; 

Innoculating is an eye, or bud, taken bark and all from ore 
Tree, and placed in the room of asother eye or bud of another - 
cut both of o:1e compaſs, and their bound. This muſt be done in 
Summer, when the ſap 1s proud. 

Much like unto this , 1s, that they call grafting in the ſcut- 
c1ion , they differ thus : That here you muſt take an eye with his 
leaf, or (in mine opinion) a bud with his leaves. (Note that an 
eyeis fora cyon, a bud is for flowers and fruit ) and place them 


o! another Tree, in a plain, (for they ſo teach)che place, H 


or bark, where you mutt ſet it, muſt be thus cut with a 

ſharp knife, and the bark raiſed with a wedge, and then 

the eye or bud put in,and fo bound up,I cannot deny but ſuch may 
grow. And your bud ft he take will lower, and bear fruit in 
thatycar ;. as ſome gratts, and ſets alſo , being ſet for blooms. 
It theſe two kinds thrive, they.reform but a ſpray, and an under 
Stowteh:; Thus yon may place Roſes, or Tnorns, and Cherries on 
Apples, and ſuch like. Many write much more of grafting, but to 
(mall purpoſe ;' whom we leave to themſelves, and their follow- 
ers,and ending this ſecret, we come'in the next Chapter toa point 
of knowledoe, wot requilite in an Arrorift, as'well for all other 
Woods, as for an Orchard, 8 NEL ws 


CAS P10! 
Of the right dreſſing of Trees. 
F all rheſe things aforeſaid vere indeed performed, as we 
have ſhewed them in words, you ſhovJ4 have aperieftOrchard, 
varure and ſubſtance, tegnn.to your tix:id 5 AndFyet ate all theſe 
'thinss nothing, if you! want that kill to keep ard refs your 
"Trees, £uch is the condition of all earthly things , whereby a 
manreceiveth profat;or pleaſure , that they degenerate preſent- 
ly 
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ly without good ordering, Man himſelf, left to himſelf, grows 
from his heavenly and ſpiritual generation , 'and becommeth 
beaſtly, yea, deviliſh to lis own kind , unleſs he be regenerate, 
No marvel then, if Trees make their ſhoots, and put their ſprays 
diſorderly. And truly, (if I were worthy to judse) chere is not a 
miſchief thar breedeth greater and more general harm to all 
the Orchard,(eſpecially,it they be of any continuance) that ever I 
ſaw, ( I will not except three) then the want of the skilful dreſ(- 
tins of trees. Itis a common, and unskilful opinion, and fayinz, 
Let all grow , aud they will bear more fruit : andif thou lop a- 


3l 


way ſuperflao.15 boughs, they fay, what a pitty is this 2 how many General rule, 


Apples woald theſe have born? not co'1:iderinsz, there may ariſe 
hurt to your Orciard, as well (nay, rather) by abundance, as by 
wantof wood. Sound and thriving plants in a good ſoil will 
ever yield too muca wood, and diforderly , out never too little : 
So that a $kilfal and painful Arvorit need never want matter 
to effect a plentiful and well dreft Orchard ; for it is an ealie 
matter to take away ſuperfluous boughs, (it your Gardner have 
Skill to know them ) whereof your plants will yie!d abundance, 
and $kill will leave ſufh-iently well ordered. All ages, both by 
rale and experience, do conſent to a prunins and lopping of 
Trees : yet have not any that I know deſcribed unto us,(except in 
dark and general words ) what, or which, are thoſe ſuperfluous 
boughes, which we mult take away , and that is the chief and 
moſt needful point ro be known 1n lopping. And we may well 
aſſure our ſelves, (as in all other Arts, ſo in this) there is a vantage 
and dexterity in skill, aud an habit by praRice out of experi- 
ence, in rhe performance hereof, for the profit of mankind ; yet 
donot I know (let me ſpeak it with the patience of qur cunning 
Arboriſts ) any thing within the compaſs of huTan affairs ſo 


neceſlary, and ſolittle regarded, not onely ia Orchards , but alſo 


in all other Timber- trees, where, or whatſoever, 
How many forreſts,and woods, wherein you ſhall have for one 


lively thriving Tree, four (nay, ſometimes twenty four) evil Ti 
thriving, Rotten, and dying Trees, even while they live? ardin ©” 


ſtead of trees, thouſands of buſhes and ſhrubs > What rottenneſs, 
what hollowneſs, what dead arms, withered tops, curtalled 
trunks ? what loads of moſles, droopins bonghs, and dying 
> branack= 


wmber-wood 
dreſt, 
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branches you ſhall ſee every where? And thoſe thatare like in this 
| ſort, are in a manner all unprofitable boughs, cankered arms, 
crooked , little and ſhort boals ; what an infinitenumberof buſh- 
es, fhrubs, and skrogs of hazels, thorns , and other profitable 
wood , which might be brought by dreffing to become great and 
Soodly trees? Conlider now the cauſe : The lefler wood hath been 


The cauſc of 
huers in woods, 


:  — wP WU Fi 


WAN 


{ a: "arm FT 7:7, 
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Imagine the Root to be ſpread far wider, 
ſpoyled with careleſs, unskilful, and untimely (towing, And 
much alſoof the great wood. The greater trees at ric krit rifing 


have filled, and over-laden themſelves with a number of waſtfull 
i boughs 
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boughs and ſuckers , which have not only drawn-the ſap from 
the boal, but alſo have made it knotty , and themſelves and the 
boal mothe for want of drefſing , whereas, if in the prime of 
growth they had been taken away cloſe , all but one top, (accor- 1.4, timver 
ding to this pattern) anc clean by the bulk , the ſtrength of all ;;ce, how, 
the tap ſhoaid have cone to the bulk, and ſo he would have reco- 
vered, ad covered his k:10ts, and have put forth a fair, log, and 
ſtraight body , (asyou ſee) for timber profitable, huge, great of 
bulk, 474 of influite laſt, 

I: ai! Timber Trees were ſich, ( will ſome ſay) how ſhould we 
have c: ooked wood for wheels, &c ? 

Anſw, Dreſs all you can, aid there will be eno1gh crooked 
for thoſe uſes. | 

More then this, in moſt places, they grow ſo thick, that neither 
t:emfelves, nor earth , nor any thins under or neer them can 
thrive, nor Sun, nor Rain, nor Air can do them , nor any things 
neer or under them, any profit or comfort. 

I ſee a number of Hags, where, out of one Root you ſhall ſee 
three 6r four, { nay more , ſuch is mens unskilful greedineſs, 
who delirins many , have none good ) pretty Oaks, or Aſhes, 
ſtraight and tall , becauſe the Root at the firit ſhoot gives ſap a- 
main : burtif one onely of them might be ſuffered to grow, and 
that well ard cleanly pruned, all to his very Top, what a Tree 
ſhould we have in time ? And we ſee by thoſe Roots, continually 
and plentifully ſpringing , notwithſtanding ſo deadly wounded, 
what a commodity ſhould ariſe to the owner, and the Common- 
wealth, if wood were cheriſhed, and orderly dreſfied. 


The waſte boughs cloſely and skilfully raken away, would give p,,. .. BE 


us ore of fences and fuel, and the bulk of the Tree in time cg: 
would grow of huge lensth and bigneſs. Bat here ( me-thinks ) 

I hear an unskilful Arooriſt ſay , that Trees have their ſeveral 
forms, even by nature, the Pear, the Holly, the Aſpe, &c. grow 

lons in bulk, with few and little.arms, the Oak by nature broad, 

and ſuch like. All this I grant, but grant me alſo, that there is a The end of 
profitable end and vſe of every Tree , from which if it decline, tres. 
( choush by nature ) yet man by art may (nay, muſt) correc it. 

Now other end of Trees, I could never learn, then good Timber ; 
fruirmuch and good, and pleaſure, uſes phyſical hinder nothing 

a good form. Nei- 


——_—_ 
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Neither let any man ſo much as think , that it is unprofitable, 
much leſs unpoſlible , to reform any Tree of what kind ſoever : 
For (believe me) I have tryed it, I can bring any tree (beginning 
betimes) toany form. The Pear and Holly may be made to 
ſpread, and the Oak to cloſe. 

But, why ds I wander oat of the compaſs of mine Orchard, 


into the Forreſts and Wovds? Neither yet am 1 from my pur- 


poſe, if boals of timber-trees !tand innecd of all the ſap, to make 
them great and itreight, (for itrong growth and dreſſing makes 
trons trees)chen it mull be profitable for frait, (a thing more im- 
mediatly ſerving a mar's need ) to have all the ſap his Root can 
vield : for as timber, ſound, great,and long, is the good of 7 imaber- 
trees, and therefore they bear no fruit of worth : ſo fruit, good, 
ſound, pleaſant, great and much, is the fruit Trees end. That 
gardner therefore,ſhall perform his duty skiltully ane faithfully , 
which ſhall ſo drets his Trees , that they may bear ſuch and ſuch 
ſore of fruit, which he ſhail never do, {I dare undercake ) unleſs 
he keep this Order in dreſſing his Trees. 

A fruit Tree ſo ſta'1ding , that there need none other end of 
dreiting but fruit , ( not Ornaments, nor walks, nor delight to - 
ſuch as would pleaſe their eye only , and yet the beſt form can- 
not bur both adorn and delight ) muſt be parted from within 
two foot or thereabouts of the earth , ſo high togive liberty to 
dreſs his Root, ard no higher, for drinking up the ſap that 
ſhould feed his fruit, for the boal will be firſt , and belt ſerved 
and fed, becauſe he's next the Root , and of greateſt wax and 
ſubſtance, and that makes him longeſt of Lite, into two, three, or 
four arms, as your ſtock or grafts yield twigs, and every 
arm into two or more branches , and every branch into his ſe- 
veral cyons, iti]l fpreadins by equal degrees , ſo that his lowelt 
{pray be harely without the reach of a man's hands, and his jgh- 
elt be not palt two yards higher, rarely, (eſpecially in the mid- 
ceſt) thatno one twig touch his fellow. Let him ſpread as far 
3s he lift, without his matter-bough, or fop equally. And when 
any bough doth grow ſadder , and fall lower then his fellows, 
( as they will with weight of fruit) eaſe him the next ſpring of 
his ſuperfluous twigs, and he will Riſe; when any bough or ſpray 
ſhall amount above the reit, eicher ſnub his top with a nip be- 

| twixt 
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rwixt your finger and your thumb, or with a ſharp knife, and take 
him clean away , and ſo you may uſe any Cyon you would re- 
form ; and as your tree grows in ſtature, and in ſtrength, ſo let 
him riſe with his tops but (lowly, and early, eſpecially in the mid- 
deit, and equally, and in breadth alſo; a:d follow him upward 
with lopping his under-growth and water boughs, keeping the 
ſame diſtance of two yards , but not above three in any wiſe, be- 
twixt the lowett and the higheſt twigs. 


1. Thus you ſhall have well liking, clean-skind, healthfull, Benefics of 
ood dreſling. 
emedy. 


Sreat, and long-laſting trees. 


2, Thus ſhall your tree grow low, and ſafe from winds, for his k 


top will be great, broad, and weighty. 

3. Thus growing broad, ſhall your trees bear much fruit (I 
dare ſay ) one as much as ſix of your common trees, and good 
without ſhadowing,dropping and fretting ; for his boughs, bran- 
ches, and twigs ſhall be many , and thoſe are they ( not the boal ) 
which bear fruit. 

4. Thus ſhall your koal being little ( not ſmall, bur low) by 
Mg of his ſhortneſs, rake little, and yield much ſap to 

cuit, 

5. Thus your trees by reaſon of ſtrength in time of ſertins 
ſhall put forth more bloſſoms and more fruit , becauſe free from 
taines (for ſtrength is a great help to bring forth much) and ſafe- 
ly, whereas weakneſs fails in ſetting, though the ſeaſon be 
calm, 

Some uſe to bare trees Roots in Winter, te ſtay the ſetting till 
hotter ſeaſons, which I diſcommend, becauſe 

I, They hurt the Roots. 

2. It ſtays nothing at all, 

3. Though it did, being ſmall, with us in the North they have 
their part of our Apri/ and May Frofts. 

4. Hinderance cannot profit weak trees1n ſetting, 

- 5, They waſte much labour. 

6, Thus ſhall your tree be ealie to dreſs, and without danger, 
either to the tree or the drefler. 

7. Thus may you ſafely and eaſily gather your fruit without 
falling, bruiſing, or breaking of Cyons, | 

This is the beſt form of a fruit-tree, which Ihave kere ſhad- 

F dowed 
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dowed out for the better capacity of them that are led more with 
the eye,then the mind, craving pardon for the deformity, becauſe 
I am nothing skiltul either in the painting or carving. 

_ Imagine that the paper makes but one lide of the tree to ap- 
pear, the whole round compaſs will give leave for many more 
arms, boyghs, branches, and cyons. 


7 he pertelt forms of a Frut-tree. 
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I$ any tree cannot well be brought to this form : Experts cre- 

de Roberto, I can ſhew divers of them under tweaty years of age, 

| "The fitreſt rime of the Moon for proyning, is, as of grafting, 
Tirac beſt for . H; 1 F; has” 1B ” 

"—— when the ſap is ready. to ſtir (not. proudly tiring) and fo to 

oyning, ' >= "oy © 

cover tte wound : and of the year, a month before ( or.at leaſt 

when) you graff. Dreſs Pears, Apricocks, Peaches, Cherries, and 

Bullis ſooner. And old trees before youns plants, -you may dreſs 

at any time bewixt Leat and Leaf. And noce, where you take any 

thing away, the ſap the next Summer will bepatting : Be ſure 

therefore when he puts a bud in any place. where you would not 

have;him, rub it off with your finger. : 
| An 
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And here you muſt remember the common homely proverb : Drefling be 
Soon crooks the tree -rime. 
T hat good Camrel mnſt be. | | 

Begin-betimes with trees, and do what you lift : but if you let 

them grow great and ſtubborn, , you 'malt do'as the tree liſt. 

They will not bend but break, nor be wound without danger, 

A ſmall branch will become a bough, and a bough an arm in 

bigneſs. Then if you cut him, his wound will feiter, and hardly 

without good skil recover : therefore, Ob/ta privcipiis, Of ſuch Yates af cu 


wounds, and leſſer, or any bongh cut off a handtull or more from greſt trees, and 


the body , comes hollowneſs, and untimely death. And there- rhe remedy. 
fore when you cut, ſtrike cloſe, and clean, and upward, and leave 
no bunch. 
This form in ſome caſes ſometimes may be altered : If your The form als 
tree,or trees,ftand neer your walks, if it pleaſe your fancy more, tereth, 
let him not break till his boal be above your head ; ſo may you 
walk under your trees at your pleaſure. Or if you ſet your fruit - 
trees for your ſhades in your Groves, then I reſpe& not the form 
of the tree, but the comlineſs of the walk. 


- All this hitherto ſpoken of dreiſi1g, muſt be underſtood of Drefling of old 


young plants, to be formed : it is meet ſomewhat be ſaid for the trce+- 
inſtruRion of them that have old trees alrea dy formed,-or rather 
deformed : for alum no vitatur mfr cognitums, The faults 


therefore of a diſordered tree, I find to be five. | 
Faults are 


I, An unprofitable boal, : | 
2. Water boushs. five, and rheir 
by remedies. 


3. Fretters. 

4. Suckers. And, 

5s One principal top. 

A long boal asketh much feeding, and the more he hath the "on IE 
more he delires, and $ets, (as a dranken man drink, or a covetous' 2 
man wealth, ) and the leſs remains for the fruit ; he puts his 
boughs into-the air, and makes them, the fruit and ir ſelf more 
dangered with winds ; for this I know no'remedy, after that the yg remedy. 
tree is come to Srowth ; once evil, never '$00d. . 

Water boughs, or under growth, are ſuch boughs as grow , ww... 
low under others, and are by them over-grown, over-ſhadowed, bougha, 
dropped' on, and pin'd for want of plenty of ſap, and by that 

Cab 0h WR. * means 
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means in time dye, for the ſap prefleth upward : and it is like 
water in her courſe, where it findeth molt iflue,thicher it floweth, 
leaving the other leſs {luces dry, even as.wealth to wealth, and 
much ro more. Theſe ſo long as they bear, they. bear leſs, worſe 
and'fewer fruit, and wateriſh. 

The remedy is ealie, if they be not grown greater than your 
arm, lop them cloſe and clean, and cover the middle of the- 
wound ; the next Summer when he is dry, with a ſalve made of 
tallow, tarr, and a very little pitch, good for the COVEring of a- 


Bark piPd, and ty ſuch wound of a great tree :, unleſs it be bark pild, and then. 


the remedy, 


Fretrers. 


Touching. 


Remedy. 


Suckers.. 


One principal 
or bouugh, 
Remedy, 


and 


a ſear cloth of freſh butter, heney and wax preſently ( while the 
wound is green)applyed, is a ſoveraign remedy, in Summer eſpe- 
cially. Some bind ſuch wounds with a thumb Rope of hay, moitt,. 
and rub it with dung. 
Fretters are, when as by negligence of the Gardner, two or- 
more parts of the txee, or of divers trees, as arms, boughs,. 
branches, or twigs, grow ſo near and clele together, that one 
of them by rubbing doth wound ene another. This fault of all o- 
ther ſhews the want of skill { or care at leaſt) in the arboriſt : for 
here the hurt is apparent, and the: remedy ealie, ſeen to betimes : 
alls are wounds incurable, but by taking away thoſe members , 
Pr let them grow, and they will be worſe and worſe, aid fo kill 
themſelves with civil fttrife for Roomth, and danger the whole 
tree. Avoid them betime therefore, as a Common- wealth doth 

boſome enemies. 
A Sucker is a longs, proud, and diſorderly Cyen, growing 


' fireight up ( for price of ſap makes proud, long, and freight 


growth) out of any lower parts of the tree, receiving a grear part 
of the ſap, and bearing no fruit, till it have tyrannjzed over the 
whole tree. Theſe are like icle and great Drones amonglt Bees :. 
and proud and idle embers in a Conmon- Wealth. 

- The Remedy of this is, as of water toughs, .unlefs they be- 
grown greater than all the reft of- the boughs ; ard.then your 
Gardner. ( at your.diſcretion,) may leave him for-his beal , and 
take away all, orthe moſt of the reſt, If he be little lip him, ang 
ſer him, perhaps he will take : my faire{t Apple-tree was ſuch a. 

{11 .. er Hh 

One or two. principal fop boughs are-as evil in. a: manner : 

as ſuckers ; they riſe of the ſame-cauſe, and receivethe ſame Re- 
medy . 
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medy : yet theſe are more tolerable, becauſe theſe bear fruit, yea, 
the belt ; but Suckers of lons time do not bear 

I know not how your tree ſhould be faulty , if you reform 
all your vices timely, and orderly. As theſe Rules ſerve for dreſ- 
{ing young trees, and ſets in the firlt ſetting , ſo may they well 
ſerve to help old trees, though not exactly to cure them. 

The inftcumeats fitteſt for all rheſe purpoſes, are moſt com- Inſtruments 
monly, for the greatelt trees, an handſome, long, light Ladder for areſlin;, 
of Firpole, a little, nimble, and trons armed Saw, aud ſharp. 

For leſs trees, a little and ſharp hatchet, a broad mouthed 

Cheſel, trons and ſharp, with an hand beetie, your itrong and 

ſharp Clever, with a knock,and(which is a moit neceſſary inſtru- 

ment amonslt little trees) a great hafted and ſharp knife or whit- 

tle. And as needful is a Stool on the top of the Ladder of eight or 

more rungs,with two back feet, whereon you may ſafely , andea- 

lily ſtand to graff, to dreſs, and to gather fruit, ; 

thus formed, The feet may be faſt wedged in, but 
the Ladder muſt hang looſe with two baiids of I- 
ron: and thus much of dreſſing trees for fruit, tor- 
mally to profit. | 


CHAP, X11. 
Of Soyling. 
T Here is one thing yet very neceſlary for to m#ke your Or- Neceſlity 
chard both better, and more laſtins : Yeaſo neceflary, that foyling. 
without 1t your Orchard cannot laſt, nor proſper longs, which 
isnegleRed generally both in precepts and in praftice,” viz, Ma- - 
nuring with foyl : whereby it hapnech chat when trees(amongtt 
other evils) through want of fatneſs to feed them, become moſ- 
tie, and in their growth are evil( or not thriving ) it is either at- - 
tributed toſome wrong cauſe,. as age{ whe indeed they are but 
young) or evil ſtanding ( ſtand they never ſo well) or ſich like , 
orelſe the cauſe is altozether unknown, and ſono! amended. | 
Can there ve deviſed any way by nature,” or art; ſooner.or Trees grex; 
foundlierto ſuck outy and take away the heartof earch, then by Suckers, 
great trees ; ſuch great bodies cannot be: ſuſtained: withont great 
Kore-of-ſap ? what living body have you sreater then of trees4 
the great Sea monſters (whereof one came to-lanid at 'T eeſemonh 
T9 
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in Yorkſhire, hard by us, 18 yards in length, and near as much 
in compaſs ) ſeem hideous, huge, firange, and monſtrons, becauſe 
they be indeed great, but eſpecially , becauſe they are ſel- 
dome ſeen: but a tree liking, come to his growth and age, 
twice that length, and of a bulk never ſo great , belides his 
other parts, is not admired, becauſe he is ſo commonly ſeen. And 
doubt not, but if he were well regarded from his kernel, by 
ſucceeding ages , to his full ſtrength, the moſt of them would 
double their meaſure.. About fafty years ago, I heard by credible 
and conſtant reports, "That in Brookham Park in Weſtmerlard , 
neer unto Pexrich, there lay a blown Oak, whoſe trunk was 
ſo big, that two Horſe-men being the one on the one ide, and 
the other on the other ſide, they could not ſee one another ; to 
which, if you add his arms, boughs, and roots, and conſicer of his 
bigneſs, what would he have been, if preſerved to the vantage ? 
Alſo I read in the Hiſtory of the Feft- Indians, out of Peter Mar- 


tyr, en men taking hands one with another, were nota- 
ble WiketSome one of thoſe trees about. Now vature having 
vivewteTich, a faculty by large and infinite Roots, taws and 
taonglts, draw immediately his ſuſtenance from our common 
 moxyedtitearth ( which is like in this point ro all other mothers 
cher bexfJbath alſo ordained that the tree over-laden with 


ſpecially, by kind being great, ſtanding ſo thick and cloſe, that 
they cannot get plenty of ſap, pine away all the graſs, weeds , 
lefler ſkrubs and trees , yea, and themſelves alſo, tor want of vi- 

our of ſap ? ſo that trees growing large, ſucking the ſoyl where- 

'on they ſtand continually and amain, and the foizon of the 
earth that feeds them decaying ( for what is there that waftes 

continually , that ſhall not have an end ?) muſt either have ſupply 

of ſucking, or elſe leave thriving and growing. Some grounds 

will bear corn while they be new, and no longer, becauſe their 

cruſt is ſhallow, and not very good, and lying they ſcind and 

waſh and become barren. The ordinary corn ſeyls continue not 

Setrile; without fallowing and ſoyling, and the beft requires ſupply 

evenfor the little body of corn. How thencan we think that a- 

| ny 
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ny Ground, how good ſoever, can ſuſtain bodies of ſuch great- Great bodies, 


neſs, and ſuch great feeding, without great plenty of ſap ariling 
from good ow ? This 1s one of the chief cauſes why ſo many 
of our Orchards in E-g/azd are ſo evil thriving when they come 
to growth, and our fruit ſo bad. Men are loath to bettow much 
gromne. and delire much fruit, and will neither ſer their trees in 
ufticient compaſs, nor yet feed them with manure. Therefore of 
neceflity Orchards mutt be ſoyled. | 
The fitteſt time is, when your trees are grown great, and 
have neer hand ſpread your earth , wanting new earth to ſuſtain 
them, which if they do, they will ſeek abroad for better earth ; 
and ſhun that which is barren ( if they find better ) as cattel evil 
paituring. For nature hath taught every creature to delire and 
ſeek his own good, and to avoid hurt, The beſt time of the 
year is at the fall, that the froit may bite and make it teader, and 
the Rain waſh it into the roots. The Summer time is perilous 
if yedig, becauſe the ſap ſtirs amain. The beſt kind of ſoyl is 
ſuch as 1s fat, hot, and tender. Your earth mult be lightly open- 
ed, that the Dung may go in, and waſh away ; and but ſhallow , 
left you hurt the Roots ; and in the ſpring, cloſely and equally 
made plain again for fear of Suckers. I could wiſh, that after my 


trees have fully poſſefled the ſoyl of mine Orchard, that every . 


ſeven years at leaſt, the ſoyl were beſpread with dung half a foot 
thick atleaſt, Puddle water oat of the Danghill poured on plen- 
tifully, will not only moitten but fatten exceedingly in Tune, and 
Fuly, Tfit be thick and fat, and applied every year, your Orchard 
ſhall need none other ſoiling, Your ground may lye ſo low at the 
River (ide, thatthe lgod ftandins ſome dayes and nights thereon, 
ſhall ſave you all this labour of ſoyling, 
CHAP. XIII. 
14 Of  Annozances. 

| Chief help to make every thins good , 1s to avoid the e- 

vil thereot : you ſhall never attain to that good of your 
Orchard you look for, unleſs you have a Gardener that can dif- 


cern the diſeaſe; of your trees, and other annoyances of your : 


Orchard, ad find out the cauſes thereof, - and know and apply 
fit Remedies for the ſame. For be your ground ſuch plants and trees 
AS you would wiſh, ard if they be waſted with hurtfal things, = 

Ave 
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Two kirds of 
evilsin an. 
Occhard, 


Gai!s. 


Canker, 


Moſs, 


Weakneſs in 


ſerting, 


Bark bound, 


Worm. 


have you gained, bm: your labour for your travel t 1t is with an Or- 
chard and every tree, as with man's body, The beſt parts of phyſock. 
for preſervation of hec:lth, is to foreſee and cure diſeaſes. 

All the diſeaſes of an Orchard are of two ſorts, either in'er- 
nal, or external, I call thoſe inward hurts which breed on, and in, 
particular trees, 


I Galls. 5 Bark bound, 

2 Canker. 6 Bark pild. 

3 Moſs. 7 Worm. 

4 Weakneſs in ſetting. 8 Deadly wounds. 


Galls, Cankers, Moſs, Weakneſs, though they be divers diſ- 
eaſes, yet ( howſoever authors think otherwiſe) they riſe all out 
of the ſame cauſe. 

Galls we have deſcribed with their cauſe and remedy , in the 
eleventh Chapter under the name of fretters. 

Canker is the conſumption of any parts of the tree bark and 
wood ; which alſo in the ſame place is deciphered under the title 
of water-boughs. 

Moſs is ſenlible ſeen and known of all, the cauſe is pointed 
out in the ſame Chapter, inthe diſcourſe of timber-wood, and 
partly alſo the remedy : but for Moſs add this, that any time in 
ſummer ( theſprins is beſt, when the cauſe is removed ) with an 
Hair cloth immediately after a ſhowr of rain, rub off your Moſs, 
or witha piece of wood ( if the moſs abound ) formed like a great 


. knife. 


Weakneſs in the ſetting of your fruit ſhall you find there alſo 
in the ſame Chapter,and his remedy.All theſe flow from the want 
of Roomth in good ſoyl, wrong planting, Chapter ſeven, and e- 
vil, or no dreſſing. 

Bark bound as I think riſeth of the ſame cauſe, and the beſt 
and preſent remedy ( the cauſes being taken away ) is with your 
ſharp knife in the ſpring, length way to launce his bark thorow- 
out 3 or 4 lides of his bel. 
The diſeaſe called ti worm is thus diſcerned : the vark w:!l 
be hollow in divers places like gall, the wood w:!ll dye and cry , 
and you ſhall ſee eaſily the bark ſwell : it is verily to be thonghe 
that therein is bred ſome Worm, I have not yet thorowly 
fought it out, becauſe I was never troubled therewithall ; _ 

| onely 
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 onely have ſeea ſuch trees in divers places : I think it a Worm 
rather, becauſe I ſee this diſeaſe in trees , bringing fruit of ſweet 
talte, and the ſwelling ſhews as much. The remedy, ( as I con- 
jeaure) is, ſo ſoon as you perceive the wound, rhe next Spring cur 
it out, bark and all , and apply Cows piſs and vinegar preſencly, 
and fo twice or thrice a week , for a months ſpace : For l well 
perceive , if you ſuffer it any time, it eats the Tree or Bough 
round, and fo kills. Since 1 firſt wrote thistreatiſe, [ have chan- 
ed my mind concerning the diſeaſe called the worm, becauſe I read 
in the Hiftory of the Weſt-Irdiaus, that their Trees are not troubled 
with the diſeaſe called the Worms, or Canker, which ariſ:th of a raw 
and evil concott:d humour, or (ap. Witneſs Pliny , by reaſon the 
Country 14 more hot then aurs , wherefore | think the beſt remedy rc, 
( not diſallawing the former, confideri yg that the Worm may breed 
by ſuch as humaur ) warm ſtanding, ſound lopping, aud good dreſ- 
Ip, 
Bark-pill'd , you ſhall find with his remedy , 1a the eleventh 
Chapter. 


Deadly wounds are, when a man's Ar60r:/t wantins s&il, cuts beqponnra 


off arms, boughs or branches an inch, or { as I ſee ſometimes 
an handful, or half a foot or more from the body : Theſe /» cat , 
cannot cover 1 any time with ſap, and therefore they dye, and dying 
they periſh the heart, and ſo the tree becomes hollow, and with ſuch 
a deadly wound cannot live long. 

The remedy is, if you find him before he be periſhed , cut him 
cloſe, as in the 11. Chapter : If he be hoal'd, cut him clofe, fill 
bis wounds though never fo deep, with morter well tempered , 
and ſo cloſe at the top his wound with a Sear-clocth nailed on, that 
no Air nor Rain approach his wound. It he be very old,and decli- 
ntns, he will recover ; and the hole being cloſed, his wound 
wit: ſhall not hurt him for many years. 

Hires 07 your trees are chiefly , Ants, Earwigs, and Caterpil- 
lars. Of Ants, and Earwigs,is ſaid, chap. 10. Let there be z9 ſwarm 
of pl 222176 ECT JOU tree roots, 19, not 1x your Orchard : turn them 
over in oft, and pour 1n water, and you kill then, 

ror Ca-+p'UHars, the vigilant Fruiterer ſhall ſoon eſpy their 
lodgi;..* by the.ir web, or the decay of leaves eaten round about 
them : and being een, they wm ealily deſtroyed with your hand, 

Or 
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Remedy, 


Deer, &c. 


or rather (if yourtree may ſpare it) take ſprig and all :for the red 
ſpeckled Butcer-fly doth ever put them, being her ſperm, amons 
the teader ſprays for better feeding , eſpecially in drought : and 
tread them under your feet. I like nothing of ſmoak among trees. 
Unnatural heats are nothing good for natural trees. This, for 
Diſeaſes of particular trees, 

Excerval hurts are either things natural, or artificial, Naty- 
ral things, externally hurting Orchards. 


] Beaſts. 1 Deer. I I Birds. i Bulfinch. 
2 Goats. 2 Tiruſh, 
3 Sheep. 3 Black-bird. 
4 Hare. 4 Crow. 
5 Cony. 5 Pye, 

6 Cartcel. &c. 
7Horlſe, 
T he other things are. 

I Winds. 

2 Cold. - 

3 Trees, 

4 Weeds. 

5 Worms. 

6 Moles, 

7 Filth, 

8 Poyſonful ſmoak. 

E xternal wilful evils are theſe. 

1 Walls. 
2 Trenches. 


3 Other works noiſome , done in or near your Or- 
4 Evil Neighbours. ( chard. 
5 Acareleſs Maſter. 

6 An undiſcreet, negligent, or no keeper. 

See you here an whole Army of. miſchiefs banded in troops 
againſt rhe moſt fruitfyll trees the earth bears? aſſailing your 
good labours. Good things have moſt enemies. 

A skilful Fruiterer muſt put to his helping hand, and diſband, . 
and put-them to flight. 

For the firſt rank of beaſts y beſides your out-ſtrong fence, you 
muſt have a fair and ſwift Grey-hound, a Stone-bow, Gun, and 
if 
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ir need require, an Apple with an hook tor a Deer , and an Hare- 
pipe for an Hare, 


Your Cherries, and other Berries, whenthey be ripe, will dray Birds. 


all the Black-birds, Thruſhes, and Mag-pies , to your Orchard. 
The Bull-finch is a devourer of your fruit in the bud, I have had 
whole Trees ſhall'd out with them in Winter time. 

The bet remedy here is a Stone-Bowza Piece, eſpecially if you 
have a musket , or ſparrow-hawk in winter, to make the Black- 
bird ſtoop into a buſh, or hedge. 

The Gardner mutt cleanſe his ſoil of all other trees, but frait- 
trees,as aforeſaid, chap. 3. for which ic is ordained ; and I would 
eſpecially name Oaks, Elms, Aſhes, and ſuch other great wood , 
but thac I doubt it would be taken as an admitlion of lefler trees: 
for 1 admit of nothing to grow in my Orchard but fruit and 
flowers : if ſap can hardly be good to feed our fruit-trees, ſhould 
we allow of any other ? eſpecially thoſe that will become their 
Maſters, and wrong them in their lively-hood? 


And though we admit without the fence, of wal!-nuts in molt Wirds. 


plain places, Trees middle-moſt and Aſhes, or Oaks, or Elms ut- 
molt, ſer in cemely rows equally diſtant , with fair Allies twixr 
row and row, to avoid the boiſterous blaſts of winds, and within 
them alſo others for bees , yet we admit none of theſe into your 


Occhard plat : other remedies then this have we none againit the Froſts. 


nipping froft. 


Weeds in fertile ſoil , (becauſe the general courſe is fo ) till Weeds. 


your trees grow great, will be noiſome , and deform your allies, 
walks, beds, and ſquares ; your under gardeners mult labour to 
keep all cleanly, and handſome from them , and all otier filth, 
with a ſpade, weeding knives, rake with Iron teeth, a {craple of 


Iron thus formed. 


For Nettles, and ground Ivy after a ſhowr. 

Waen weeds, ſtraw,ſticks,and all other ſcrapings are gathered 
togecher, bur them not, but bury them under your crutt in any 
place of your Orchard, and they will dye,and fatten your ground, 

G 2 Worms 


Moals. 


Remedy. 


— — — 


Worms. 
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Worms and Moals open the earth, and let in air to the 
Roots of your trees , and deform your ſquares and walks ; and 
feeding in the earth, being in number infinite , draw 01 barre1- 
neſs. 

Worms may eaſily be deſtroyed. Any Summer evening,when 
ir is dark, after a ſhowr with a candle you may fill buſhels; but 
vo1 Mult tread nimbly, and where you cannot come to catch 
them, ſo lift the earth with coal-aſhes an inch or two thickneſs , 
and rhat is a plague to them, ſo is ſharp gravel. 

Moals will anger yoa , if your Gardner or ſome other moal- 
catcher eaſ2 younot; eſpecially, having made their fortrefles 
among the Roots of your Trees ; you mult watch her well with 
a Moal-ſpear, at morning, noon, and night : when you ſee her 
urmo{t hill, caſt a trench þetwixt her and her home , for ſhe hatch 
4 principal manſion to dwell and breed in about April, which 
you may diſcern by a principal bill, wherein you may catch her, 
if you trench it round, and ſure, and watch well : or whereſoever 
you can diſcern a lingle paſlage, (for ſach ſhe hath) there trench, 
and watch, and have her. 

Wilfull annoyances muſt be prevented, and avoided by the 
love of the Maſter, and Fruiterer , which they bear to their Or- 
chard. 

1ſice and hberalicy will pat away ev:! neighbours , or evil 
neighbour-hood. And then , ( it God bleſs aid give ſucceſs to 
your labours ) 1 ſee not what hurt your Orchard can ſuſtain. 


CHAL TIY, 
The age of Trees. 


T is to be conſidered , All this treatiſe of trees tends to this 
end, that men may love and plant Orchards, whereunto there 
cannot be a better" inducement then that rhey know , ( or at 
leaſt be perſwaded )..that all the benefit they ſhall reap thereby , 
whether of pleaſare,or profit, ſhall not be for a day, or a moneth, 
or one, or many , but many hundred years. Of good things, 
the greatelt, and molt durable, is always the beſt. If therefore, 
out of reaſon, grourded upon experience, it be made ( Ithiik) 
manifeſt, but I am ſure profitable , that a fruit-rree in ſucha ſoyl 
| and 
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and lite, as is deſcribedfo planted and trimmed, and kept as is a- 
fore appointed, and duely foiled, ſhall dure a thouſa:1d VECArCs : The age of 
Why ſhould we not take pains,and be at two or three vears char- trees. 

ges, ( tor under ſeven years will an Orchard be perfected fo: the 

firit planting, and 1a chat time be brought to fruit ) to reap ſach 

a commodity, and fo long laſting ? 

Lec no man think this to be ſtrange , but peruſe, a1d conſider Gutcres ty 
the reaſon, I have Apple-trees ſtanding in my little Orchard, reaſen out cf 
which I have known theſe forty years , whoſe age before my EXPETIENCC. 
time I cannot learn, it 1s beyond memory , tho:19h I have inqui- 
red of divers aged mea of 80 years and upwards : Taeſe trees,al- 
though come into my poſlzflion very ill ordered , and miſhipen, 
and one of them wounded to his heart, and that deadly, { tor 1 
know it will be his death ) with a wound, wherein 1 misht have 
pat my foot into the heart of his bulk, (now it is leſs ) not- 
withſtanding, with that ſmall regard they have had lince; they 
ſ{olike , that I aflure my ſelf they are not come to their growth 
by more then two parts of three , which I diſcern not onely by 
their own growth, but alſo by comparing them with the bulk of 
other trees. And I find them ſhort{ at leatt ) by ſo many parts in 
bigneſs , although I know thoſe other fruit-trees ro have been 
much hindred in their ſtature by evil guidins. Here hence I 
Sather thus : 

If my trees be a hundred years old , and yet want two hun- Parts cf a trees 
dred of their growth before they leave increating , which make aec. 
three hundred, then muſt we needs reſolve, that this three hun- 
dred years are but the third part of a trees life ; becauſe , ( as all 
things living beſides) ſo trees mult have allowed them for their 
increaſe one third , another rhird for their ſtand, and a third 
part of time alſo for their decay. All which time of a tree a- 
mounts tonine hundred years ; three hundred for increaſe, three 
hundred for his ſtand, whereof we have the term | ſtature ] and 
three hundred for his decay : and yet 1 think, ( for we muſt con- 
ure by comparins , becauſe 110 one man liveth to ſee the full 
age of trees ) Iam within the compaſs of his age, ſuppoling al- 
wayes the fore-ſaid means of preſerving his life. Conſider the 
age of other living Creatures: The Horſe , and moiled Ox, 
wrought to an untimely death , yet double the time of their 4 
creaſe, 
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Mar's age. 


creaſe. A dos likewiſe increaſeth three,{tands three at leaſt, and 
in as many (or rather more ) decays. 

Every living thing beſtows the lealt part of his age in his 
growth, and ſo mult it needs be with trees. A man comesnot to 
his full growth and. ſtrength { by common eftimation ) before 
thirty years, and ſome lender, and clean bodies , not till forty : 
©o long alſo ſtands his ttrength , and fo long alſo muſt he have 
allowed by courſe of nature to decay : Ever ſuppoling that he be 
well kept with neceſlaries, and from, and without trains, bruiſes 
and all other domineering diſeaſes, - I will not ſay upon true re-, 
port, that Paylick holds it poffible , that a clean body kept by 
tacſe three Doors, Doftor Dyer, Doltor Quiet,and Dottor Merry- 
2an, may live near a hundred years : Neither will I ere urge 
the long years of Merh»ſe!ah,and thofe men of that time, becauſe 
you will fay, Man's dayes are ſhortned ſince the flood. But, what 
hath ſhortned them ? God, for man's ſins; but, by means, as 
want of krowledse, evil Government, Riot, Gluttony , Drun- 
kenneſs, and ( to be ſhort ) the encrealſe of the curſe, our fins 
increaling in an Iron and wicked age. 

Now, if a man, whoſe body is nothing (in a manner ) but ren- 
der rottenneſs, whoſe courſe of life cannot by any means, by 
Counſel, reſtraint of Laws, or puniſhment , nor hope of praiſe, 
profit, or eternal glory, be kept within any bounds, who is dege- 
nerate clean from his natural feeding , to effeminate niceneſs, 
and cloying his body with exceſs of meat, drink, ſleep, &c. and to 
whom nothing is ſe pleaſant, and ſo much delired , as the 
cauſes of his own.death,asidleneſs,luit, &c. may liveto that age : 
I ſee not but atree of a ſolid ſubſtance, not damnified by heat, or 
cold, capable of, and ſubje& to any kind of ordering, or dreſſing, 
that a man ſhall apply unto him , feedins naturally, as from the 
beginning, disburthened of all ſuperfluities, eaſed of, and of his 
own accord avoiding , the cauſes that may annoy him, ſhould 
double the life of a man, more then twice told : and yet natural 
Philoſophy , and the untverſal conſent of all Hiſtories tell us , 
that many other living creatures far exceed man in length of 
years : As the Hart, and the Raven. Thus reporteththat famous 
Reterdam out of Hefiodus , and many other Hiſtoriographers. 
The celtimony of Cicero in his book De Sexeltmte, is weighty = 
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this purpoſe , that we mult 7 pefteras arates ſerere arbores, which 
can have none other ſence , but, that our fruit-trees, whereof he 
ſpeaks, can indure for many ages. 

What elſe are trees, in compariſon with the earth, but as hairs 
to the body of a man? And it is certain , without poyſonins, 
evil, and diſtemperate dyet, and uſage , or other ſuch forcible 
cauſe, the hairs dure with the body. That they be called excre- 
ments, it is by reaſon of their ſuperfluous growth : ( tor cut them 
as oftea as you liſt , and they will {till come to their natural 
leagth ) Not in reſpect of their ſubitance, and nature, Hairs en- 
dure long, and are an ornament , aad of uſe alſo to the body, as 
trees to the earth. 

So that I reſolve-upon good reaſon , that fruit-trees well or- 
dered, may live and like a thouſand years, and bear fruit ; and 
the longer, the more, the greater, and the better , becauſe his 
vigour is proud and ſtronger, when his years are many. You ſhall 


ſee old trees put forth their buds, and blofloms, both ſooner and - 


more plenrifull then young trees, by much. And I ſenfibly per- 
ceive-my young trees to inlarge their fruit as they grow grea- 
ter, both for number and greatneſs. Young Heifers bring not 
forth Calves ſo fair , neither are they ſo plentifull to milk, as 
when they be come to be old Kine. No good Houſe-wife will 
breed of a young, but of an eld breed-mother: It is ſo in all things 
naturally, therefore in trees. 

And if fruit-trees laſt to this age , how many ages is it to be 
ſuppoſed, ſtrong, and huge timber-trees will laſt > whoſe huge 
bodies require the years of divers Methuſelshs , before they end 
their dayes, whoſe ſap is ſtrong and bitter , whoſe bark is hard 
and thick, and their ſubſtance ſolid and Riff ; all which, are de- 
fences of health, and long life, Their ſtrength withſtands all for- 
Cible winds; their ſap of that quality is not ſubje& to worms 
and tainting ; their bark receives ſe!dome or never by caſualty, 
any wound : And not only fo, but he is free from removals, which 
are the death of millions of trees, whereas the fruit-tree in 
compariſon, is little, and often blown down, his ſap ſweet, eaſily, 
and ſoon tainted, his bark tender, and ſoon wounded , and him- 
ſelf uſed by man, as man uſeth himſelf,that is, either unskilfully, 
or careleſsly, 
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It is good for ſome purpoſes , to regard the age of your truit- 
trees, which you may eatily know , till they come to accompliſh 
treaty years, by his knots : Reckon from his Root upward an 
arm, and fo tohis rop twig, and eyery years growth is diſtin- 
Suiſhed from other by a knot, except lopping or removins do 


hinder. 
CHAP. XV. 
Of gathering and keeping Fruit, 


A Lthough it be an ealie matter, when Gad ſhall ſend it, 
to gather and keep fruit , , yet are there certain things 
worthy your regard: You mutt gather your fruit when it is 
Ripe, and not betore, elſe will it wither, and be tough and ſowr, 
All fruits generally are Ripe, whenthey begin to fall : For trees 
do as all other bearers do, when their young ones are Ripe, 
they will wain them. The Dove her Pidgeons , the Coney her 
Rabbets , and Women their Children, Some fruit-trees ſome- 
times getting a taint in the ſetting, with a froft, or evil wind , 
will caſt their fruit untimely , but not before they leave giving 
them fap, or they leave growing : Except from this fore-{aid rule, 
Cherries, Damſons, and Bullis. The Cherry is Ripe when he is 
ſwelled,whoily Red,and ſweet:Damſons and Bullis not before the 
firſt froſt. 

Apples are known tobe Ripe, partly by their colour, growing 
towards a yellow , except the Leather-coat, and ſome Pears, 
and Greenings. 

Timely Summer-fruit will be ready, ſome at Midſummer , 
moſt at Lammas for preſent uſe ; but generally,no keeping fruit 
before Michaeleide, Hard winter fruic, and Wardens longer. 

Gather at the full of the Moon , for keeping, gather dry for 
fear of Rotting. 

Gather rhe ſtalks withal, for a little wound in fruit is deadly : 
but not the tump, that muſt bear the next fruit ; nor leaves, for 
moiſture putrifies. | | 

vather every kind ſeveraliy by itſelf, for all will not keep alike, 
and it is hard to diſcern them, when they are mingled. 

If your trees be over-laden, (as they will be, beins ordered. 3s 
js betore taught ) I like better of pulling ſome off, ( thoagh thy 


— 
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be not ripe )neer the top end ot the bough , then of propping by 


much, the reſt ſhall be better fed. Propping puts the boughs in 
danger, and frets it at leaſt. 


Inſtruments : A long Ladder of light Fir, a Stool ladder, as 7:9. 


in the eleventh Chapter. A gathering-aprean like a poak before 
you, made of purpoſe, or a Wallet hung on a bough, or a baſ- 
ket with a (ieve bottom, or skin bottom, wich lathes or ſplinters 
under, huns in a rope to pull up and down : bruiſe rone, every 
bruiſe is to fruit death; if you do,uſe them preſently. An hook to 
pull boughs to yo is neceflary. Break no boughs. 

For keeping, lay them in a dry loft, the longeſt-keeping Apples 
firſt and furtheſt on dry ſtraw, on heaps, ten or fourteen dayes, 
thick, that they may ſwear. Then dry chem with a ſoft and clean 
cloth, and lay them thin abroad. Long-keeping fruit would be 
turned once ina month ſoftly , but not in, nor immediately after 
froſt. In a loft, cover'd well with raw, bur rather with chaff or 
bran : For froſt doth cauſe tender rotrenneſs, 

CHAP. XVI. 
Of Profits, 

Ne” pauſe with your ſelf,- and view the end of alf your La- 

bours in an Orchard : unſpeakable pleaſure, and intinice 
commodity. The pleaſure of an Orchard I refer to the lait Chap- 
ter, for the conclution ; and in this Chapter, a word or twoof the 
profit, which thorowly to declare is patt my skill ; and I account it 
as if a man ſhould attempt to add light to the Sun with a can- 
dle, or number the Stars. No man that hath but a mean Or- 
chard or judgment but knows, that the commodity of an Or- 
chard is great : Neither would I ſpeak of this, beins a thins ſo 
manifeſt to all;bur that I ſee, that through the careleſneſs of men, 
it is a thing generally negleted. Butler them know, that they 
loſe hereby the chiefeſt good which belongs to houſe-keepinsg, 

Compare the Commodity that commeth of half an acre of 
Sround, ſet with fruit-trees and herbs, ſo as is preſcribed, and 
an whole acre ( ſay it be two) with corn, or the beſt commodity 
you cat wiſh, and the Orchard ſhall exceed by divers degrees, 
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make great uſe of Cider- and Perry , thus made : Dreſs every Perry, 
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The like uſage doth Perry require. 

Theſe ink are very wholſome ; they cool,purge, and prevent 
hot agues, Burl leave this skil to Phylicjans. 

The benefit of, your Fruit, Roots, and Herbs, though it were 
but to ear and ſell, is much, 

Wacer diſtilled of Roſes, Woodbind, Angelica, are both pro» 
fitable, and wondrous pleaſant, and comfortable. Saftron and 
Licoras will yield you much. _ 

Conſerves, and Preſerves, are qraaments to your feaſts, health 
in your Sickneſs, and a good. help to your friend, and to your 

arſe, 
: He that will not be moved with ſuch unſpeakavle profits, is 
well worthy to want, when others abound in plenty of good. 


things. 
CHAP. XVII 
Ornaments... | 
E-thinks hitherto we have but a bare Orchard for fruit, 
and but half good, ſo long as it wants thoſe comely Or- 
naments that ſhould give beauty to all our labeirs, and make 
much for the honelt eelight of the owner and his friends, 

For it is uot to be doubted, but as Ged hath given man. 
things profitable, ſo hath he allowed him honeit.comtort, de- 
light, and recreation in all the works of his hands. Nay, all his 
labours under the Sun without this are- tronbles, and vexations. 
of mind :. For what is greedy gain, without delight, - but, mail- 
ins, and turmoiling in ſlavery ? But comfortable delight, with. 
content, is the good of every thing, and [the pattern of Heaven, 
A morſel of bread with comfort, is; better;-by much than a fat 
Ox with unquietneſs. And who can, deny | but the -Principal. 
end of an Orchard, is the honelt delight . of ene wearied with 
rhe werks of his lawful calling ? The very works of,  and.in an 
O-chard and Garden, are better thay the-eaſe ,and reſt of, and 


from other labourss When God: had mages man aftex ws own 
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Image, in a perfect Rare, and would have him to repreſent 

himſelf in authority , tranquillity, and pleaſure upon the 

earth, he placed him in Paradiſe, What was Paradiſe ? but a 

Garden, an Orchard of trees and herbs, full of pleaſure , and an 0:5. 
- - . DF LM rclats 

nothing there but delights. The gods ot the earth reſembling in Paradite, 

the great God of heaven in Authority ,Majeity , and Abundance 

of all things, wherein is their molt del:5nt? and whither do 

they withdraw themſelves from the tronbleſome affairs of their 

eſtate, being tyred with the hearing and judging of litigious Caule of wea- 

controverſies, choaken ( as it were ) with the cloſe air of their riſmnc!s, 

ſumpruons buildings, their ſtomacks cloyed with variety of 

Banquets, their ears filled a:1d over-burtheaed with tedious diſ- 

couriings > Whither, but into their Orchards, made and pre- 

pared, dreſſed and deſtinated for that purpoſe , to renew and Orcturs is 

refreſh their ſenſes, and to call home their over-wearied ſpirits? the remedy. 

Nay, it is ( no doubt ) a comfort to them, to ſet opea their caſe- 

ments into a moſt delicate Garden and Orchard, whereby they 

may. not only ſee that, wherein they are ſo much delighted, bur 

alſo to give freſh, ſweet and pleaſant air to their Galleries aud 

Chambers. 

And look what theſe tmen do by reaſon of their greatneſs and All delights in 
_ ability, provoked with delight, the ſame doubtleſs would every Orchards, 
of ns do, if power were anſwerable to our delires ; whereby we 
ſhew manifeitly, that of all other delights on earth, they that are 
taken by Orchards are molt excellent, and moſt agreeing with 
nature. ' 

For whereas every other pleaſure commonly fills ſame one of Tis delights 
our ſenſes, and that only with delight ; this makes all our ſenſes #1 rhe lenſes, 
ſwim in pleaſure, and that with infinite variety, joyned with no 
leſs commodity. 

That famous Philoſopher, and matchlefſs Oratour, A. T. C. Deligluerh 
preſcriveth nothing more fit, to take away the tediouſnets of 214 age. 
4hree or fourſcore years, than the pleaſure of an Orchard. 

3at can your eye delire to fee, your ears to hear, your Cauſes cf dc= 
mouth ratafte, or your noſe to ſmell, that is not to be had in an light in any 
Orchard, wirh abundance of variety 2 What more delishtſome Orchare, 
than an infinite variery of ſweet ſmelling flowers, decking with 
ſundry colours, the green _— of the earth, the nniverſal mo- 
2 ther 
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ther of us all, ſo by then beſpotted, ſo dyed, that all the 
World cannot ſample them, and wherein it is more fit to admire 
the Dyer, then imitate his workmanſhip, colouring not onel 
the earth, bur cecking the air, and ſweetning every breath and 
ſpirit, : 

The Roſe red, Damask, Velvet, and double double Province- 
Roe, the ſweet Musk-Roſe double and (ingle, the double and 
fingle white-Roſe : Thefair and ſweet-ſenting Woodbine,double 
ad tingle, and double double. Purple Cowſlips, and double 
Couſlips, and double double Cowllips; Primroſe double and 
finzle. The Violet nothing behind the belt, fer ſmelling ſweetly. 
A thouſand more will provoke your content. 

And all theſe by the skil of your Gardner, ſo comelily and 
orderly placed in your borders and ſquares, and ſo intermingled , 
chat one looking thereon cannot but wonder to ſee,what Nature, 
corrected by Art, can do. 

When you behold in divers corners of your Orchard ons 
of ftone or wood, curiouſly wrought within and without, or of 
earth covered with fruit-trees,Kentiſh Cherries, Damſons,Plums, 
&c. with ſtairs of precious Workmanſkip ; and in ſome corner 
( or more ) a true D.al or Clock, and ſome Antick works ; and 
eſpecially filver ſounding Muſick, mixt Inftruments, . and 
Voices, gracing all the reft : How will you be wrapt with De- 
light ! 

"Large Walks, broad and long, cloſe and open, like the Tempe- 
groves in Theſſaly, raiſedwith gravel and ſand, having ſears and 
ba1iks of Cimomile ; all this delights che-mind, and brings healch 
to the body. | 

View now with delight the works of your own hands, your 
fruit-rree; of all ſorts, loaden with fweet bloſſoms, and fruit of 
all caſtes, operations and colours ; your trees ſtanding in comely 
order which way ſoever you look, 

Your borders on every lide hangins and dropping with Fe, 
berries, Raſp>erries, Birberri2s, Currans; and the Roots of your 
trees powdred with Strawoerries, Red, White, and Green, what 
a pleaſure is this! Your Gardner can frame your lefler wood 
to the ſhape of men armed in the field, ready to give battel ; of 
ſwift running Grey-hounds, .or of well ſented and true gm__s 

ounds 
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Hounds to chaſe the Deer, or hunt the Hare, This kind of hun- 
ting ſhall not waſte your corn , nor Much your coyn. 

Mazes well framed a man's height, may perhaps make your y4.,:c. 
friend wander in gathering of berries till he cannot recover him- ; 
felf without your help. 

To have occalioa to exerciſe within your Orchard, it ſhall be Bowlings 
a pleaſure to have a bowlins-Alley, or rather ( which is more Alley. 
manly, and more healthful ) a pair of Bats, to ſtretch your Burs. 
Arms. | 

Roſemary and ſweet Eglantine are ſeemly Ocnaments about Herbs, 
a Door or Window, and fo is Woodbine. 

Look Chap. 15. and you ſhall ſee the form of a Conduit ; if Conguic. 
there were two or more, it were not amiſs. | 

And in mine own opinion I could highls commend your Or- 
chard, if either through ic, or bard by ir, there ſhould run a 
pleaſant River with (ilver ſtreams, you 7.3ht lit :n your Mount, River 
and Angle a peckled Trout, fleighty F-'-, or ſome other dainty ** 
Fiſh. Or Moats, whereon you may 94 with a Boat, and fiſh 11... 
with Nets. 

Store of Bees ina warm and dry B:--houſe, comely made of Bcc. 
Fir-boards, to ling, and-lit, and feed upon your flowers and 
ſprouts, make a pleaſant noiſe and light. For cleanly and inno- 
cent Bees, of all other things, love, and become, and thrive in an 
Orchard. If they thrive, (as they mult needs, if your Gardner be 
Skilful, and love them ; for they love their friends, and hateroe 
but their enemies) chey will, beiides the pleaſure, yield great pro- 
fit topay him his wages; yea, the increaſe of twenty Stocks or 
Stools with other fees, will keep your Orchard, | 

You need not doubt their tings, for they hurt not whom 
they know, and they know their Keeper and acquaintance. If you 
like not to come among them, you need not doubt them ;- for 
but neer theit fore, 2nd in their one defence, they will not fight, 
and in that caſe only(and who can blame them ?) chey are manly, 
and fight deſperately.<omeCas that honourable Lady at Hackyes, 
whoſe name doth much grace mine Orchard ) uſe to make ſears 
for them in the (tone-walls of their Orchard, or Garden, which is 
S00d, but wood is better. 

A Vine over-ſhadowins a feat, is very comely, though her Vize, 
Grapes with us ripen ſlowly, Oe 
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O.e chiet grace that adorns an Orchard, I cannot let lip : 
a brood of Nizhtingals, who with ſeveral notes and tunes, 
with a Rrong delightſome voice out of a weak body, will bear 
you company night and day, She loves ( and lives in ) hots of 
woods in her heart. She will kelp you to cleanſe your trees of 
Caterpillers, and all noyſome worms and flyes. The gentle 
Robin-red-brelt will help her, and in winter in the coldeſt ſtorms 
will keep a part. Neither will the ſilly Wren be behind in Sum- 
mer, with her diſtin whiltle, ( like a ſweet Recorder ) tochear 
your ſpirits. | 

The Black-bird and Threſtle ( for I take it, the Thruſh (ings 
not, but devours) (ing loudly in a ay morning, and delights the 
ear much, and you need not want their company , if you have 
ripe Cherries or Berries, and would as gladly as the reſt do 
vour pleaſure : but I bad rather want their company than my 
Iruits | 

What ſhall I ſay 2 Athouſand of pleaſant delights are attend- 
ing an Orchard : and ſooner ſhall I be weary, than I can reckon 
rhe leaſt part of that pleaſure, wlrich one that hath, and loves an 
Orchard, may find therein. 

What is there of all theſe few that I havereckoned, which doth 
not pleaſure the eye, the ear, the ſmell, and taſte ? And by theſe 
ſenſes,as Organs, Pipes,and windows,theſe delights are carried te 
refreſh the gentle, generous, and noble mind. 

To conclude, what joy may you have, that yeu living to 
ſuch an age, ſhall ſee the bleſſing of God on your labours while 
you live, and leave behind you to heits, or ſucceflors, ( for God 
will make heirs) ſuch a work, that many ages after your death 
ſhall recotd your love to their Country? And the rather, when 
you conlider (Chap, 14.) to what length of time your work is to 
laſt, 
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CHAP I. 
The Soyl, 


He Soyl of an Orchard and Garden differ 
only-in theſe three points : Firſt, the Gar- 
dens ſoil would be ſomewhat dryer, becauſe > 
herbs being moretender then trees,can nei-- 
therabide moiſture nor drought , in ſnch 
exceſſive meaſure as trees; and therefore 
0? ' having adrier ſoy! , the remedy isealie a- 

Or SIS PaDE painft drought : if need be, water ſoundly , 
which may be done with ſmall labour, the compaſs of a Garden 
being nothing ſo great as of an Orchard : and this is the cauſe 

( if they know it) that Gardners raiſe their ſquares ; but if moi- 
tture-trouble you, 1 ſee no remedy without a general danger, ex- Hop;, 
cept in Hops, wluch delight much in a low and ſappy- earth. 

Secondly , the ſoyl of a Garden would be plain and level, at 
leaſt every ſquare , ( for we purpoſe the ſquare to be the fitteſt 
form) the reaſon is, the herbs of a garden wanting fuach helps as 
Chauld ftay the water,which an as bath,& the roots of _ bs 
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being mellow and looſe, is ſoon either waſht away, or lends ot 
115 ieagt by coo mach drenching and waſhings. . 

Thwreity, it « Garden ſoil-be not clear of weeds, and namely 
of sraſ, Fe lierks ſhall never thrive, for how ſhould good berbs 
projver, when evitkweeds was ſo faſty conſidering good herbs are 
render in reſpect of evil-weeds: theſe being ſtrengthned by na- 
cure, ang. the ther by att2,Gardens have-tmall plzce.in compa- 
riſon, and therefore may more ealily be followed, at the leaſt one 
half year before , and the better drefled after it is framed. And 
vo. ſhall find thatclean keepins doth not onely avoid danger of 
oatheringaveets, but MS afpecial ornament, ahd leaves more 
plentifully ſap for ygir tender herbs. | 

£ x4 CHAP. Ifis fi. > BE 
Of the Sues, 

Cannot fee ina1y fort, how-the-tite of the one ſhould nor be 
Y-$00d and fit for the other : The ends of both beins one, good, 
wholeſome, ard much fruit joyfied with delight, unleſs trees be 
more able to abide tke nippins froſts than tender herbs ; but I 
am ſure, the flowers of trees ares foon periſhed with cold, as 2- 
ny herv,except Pumpton, and Melons. 


GHAR, 1k. £5 - 
| ah . Of che Form, + 4 8 1 

Et, thatwhigh is ſaid in the Qschards! form-y . a: 

Gargea in general : bucfor ſpecial forms in ſquires,: they 
are as many ,. as there are devices in Gardaers brains. Neither is 
th: wit, end art of askilfub, Gardner ta this poirt not to be com- 
mended ,* that can work more variety for breeding of more de- ' 
lizhtfone choice, and of all thoſe things , where thg.owner is a- 
Hie and £21:r04s to be fatished. The nur her of Forms, Mazeszanvd 
Knots, i to great, and men axe fo dive: ty velighted, that I leave 
every Houie-wite to her If, eſpecially ſeeing to ſet down many, 
had been but. to fill much paper ; 3e: leſt. 1 deprive her of all 
delightand direction, let her view theſe few, choice,new forms ; 
and no'e tis generally, that all plots are 1quare, and all are bor- 
dered about with Privit, Ratlins, Feg-berries, Roſes, Thorr, 
Roſ:mary, Bee-fowers, Hiſop, Sage, or ſuch like, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Quantity, : 

A Garden requireth not ſo large a ſcope of ground as an 
Orchard , both in regard of the much weeding, dreſſing, 

and removins., and alſo the pains in a Garden is not ſo well 

repayed home, as in an Orchard. Iris to be granted, that the 

Kitching garden doth yield rich gains, by Berries, Roots, Cabba- 

ges, &c. yet theſe are no way comparable to the fruit of a Rich 

Orchard : but notwithſtanding I am of opinion, that it were 

better ſor England that we had more Orchards and Gardens, and 

more large. And therefore, we leave the quantity toevery mans 


ability and will. 
C H A P. V. 
Of Fence, 


Gee we allow Gardens in Orchard plots, and the benefit of 
a Garden is much, they both require aſtrong and ſhrowding 
fence. Therefore leaving this, let us come to the Herbs them- 
ſelves, whick mutt be the fruit of all theſe labours. 


CHAP. VI. R 
: Of two Gardens, 

Erbs are of twoſorts, and therefore it is meet , ({ they re- 

quiring divers manners of Husbandry ) that we have two 
Gardens ; a garden for flowers, and a Kitchin-garden ; or a Sum- 
mer garden : not that we mean ſoperfeR a diltinRion , that we 
mean the Garden for flowers ſhould or can be without herbs 
g00d for the Kitchin, or the Kirchin-garden ſhould want flow- 
ers, nor on the contrary ; but for the moſt part they would be 
ſevered : firſt, becauſe your Garden-flowers ſhall ſuffer ſome diſ- 
grace, if among them you intermingle Onions, Parſnips, &c. Se- 
condly, your Garden that is durable, mutt be of one form : but 
that which is your Kitchins uſe, mult yield daily Roots, or other 
herbs, and ſutter deformity, Thirdly , the herbs of both will 
not be both alike ready, at one time, either for sathering, or 
removing, Firlt therefor? 
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Of the Summer Garde: 
Helſe herbs and flowers are comely and durable for ſquare. & 
Kaots,and all to be ſet at rcheel-idegor ſomewhat betore; 
that they may be ſetled in, and taken with the ground before 
winter , though they may be Set, eſpecially ſown, in the ſpring, 
Roſes of all forts , -{ ſpoken ot in the Orchard ) mutt be Ser, 
Some uſe to ſer lips and twine them, which fometimes, bur (cl- 
Jome thrive all. 
Roſe naryg Lavender, Bee-flower:, Iſop, Sage, T:me,Coflips, 
Piony, Dailies, Clave-Gilliflowers, Pinks, Sothernwood, Lilltes, 
It all which hereafter. 


Of the Kitchin Garden. 
Hongh your Garden for flowers doth in a torr peculiarly 
challenge to it ſelf a perfe&, and exquilite form to the eyes, 
yet you may not altogether negle& this , where your herbs for 
rhe pot do grow : And therefore ſome here make comely borders 
with the herbs aforeſaid ; the rather, becauſe abundance of Ro- 
ſes and Lavender, yield much profit, and comtort tothe ſenſes : 
Rofe water, Lavender, the one cordial (as alſo the Violets, Bur- 
rage , and Bugloſs ) the other reviving the ſpirits by the ſenſe of 
ſmelling , both moſt durable for ſmell, both in flowers and wa- 
ter : you need not here raiſe your beds, as inthe other Garden, 
becauſe Sammer towards , will not let too much wet annoy 
you , and theſe herbs require more moiſture : yet muſt you haye 
your beds divided, that you may go betwixt to weed, and ſome- 
what of form would be expeed : To which it availeth that you 
lace your herbs of biggett growth, by walls , orin borders, as 
| ron 7 &c. and the loweſt in the middeit, as Saffron, Straw- 
bercies, Oatons, &c. 


CHAP. VII 
Diviſion of Herbs, 


Arden herbs are innumerable , yet theſe are common, and 
ſufficient for our Country-houſewives, 
= Herbs of greater growth, 

K Fen- 
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Fennel, Angelica, Tantie, Hollihock, Lovage, Elicampane) 
Frerch Mallows, Lillies, French Poppy, Endive, Succory, and 


Clary. 
Hervs of middle growth. 
B:irrace, B.:sloſs, Parily, Sweet Sicily, Flower-delitce, *tock- 
Gilii-Aowers, Wall-flowers, Anniſeeds, Coriander, Fether-few, 
.' Mary-5olds, Oculus Chriſti, Langdibeef, Alexanders, Carduus- 
benedictus., | 
Herbs of (malls; growth, 
Panite, or Harts-eaſe, Coaſt-Mar joram, Savory, S:raw-berries, 
- Sattron, Licoras, Daftadowndillies, Leeks, Chives,  Chibbals, 
<kerots, Oaions, Bachelors buttons, Dalles, Peniroyal. 
Hitherto, I have only recxoned up, and put in this rank, ſome 
Heros: their Hasbandry follows, each in an Alphabetical order, 
the'berter to be found, 


CHAP; VII, 

| Hesbandry of Herbs. 

A Lexanders, are to be renewed as Angeiica. It 1sa timely 
, Por-herb. 

Angelica is renewed with the ſeed , whereof he beareth plen- 
ty the ſecond year, and ſo dyeth. You may remove the roots rhe 
firſt year. The leaves diſtilled, yield water, ſoveraign to expel 
pain from the ſtomack. The Root dried, taken in the fall, ftop- 
peth the pores againit infefion. 

Anniſeeds make their growth, and bear ſeeds the firſt year, 
and'dieth as Coriander :- it is good for opening the pipes, and it 
is afed in Comfits. 

Artichoaks, are renewed by dividing the Roots into Sets, in 
March, every third or fourth year, They require a ſeveral uſage, 
and therefore a ſeveral whole plot by themſelves , eſpecially , 
con(idering they are plentifull of fruit much delired. 

Burravge, and Bugloſs, two Cordialgrenew themſelves by ſeed 
yearly, which is hard to be gathered, they are exceeding good 
Pot-herbs,so0d for Bees, and moſt comfortable for tie heart and 

-:ftomack, as Q1inces and Watdens. TY 

Camomile, ſet roots in banks and walks, it is ſweet ſmelling, 

qualifying head-ach, 6-7 SE | 
| Cab- 
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Cabbages, require great room, they ſeed the fecond year, ſow 
them in Febraary , remove them when the plants are an hand- 
full long, ſet deep and wet. Look well in drougat for the white 
Caterpillars worm, the ſpauns under the leaf cloſely ; for every 
living Creature doth ſeek tood and quiet ſhelcer , and Srowing 
quick they draw to, and eat the neart: you may find them in a 
rainy dewy morning, : 

It is a good Pot-herb, and of this herb called Ce/s , our 
Country Houſewites give their pottage their name, and call 
them Caell, | 

Carduus Benedictus, or bleſſed thittle, ſeeds and dyes the firlt 
year : the excellent vertue thereof, I reter to Herbals, for we are 
Gardiners, not Phylicians. | 

Carrets are ſown late in Apr:/, or May, as Turneps, elſe they 
ſeed the firit year, and then their roots are rmught ; the ſecond 
year they dye, their root grow great, and require large room. 

Chibals or Chtves, have their roots parted, as Garlick, Lillies, 
&c. and ſo are they ſet every third or tourth year :; a $£00d pot- 
herb, opening, bur evil for the eyes. 

Clary , is ſown, it ſeeds the ſecond year, and dyes. Ic is ſome- 
what harſh in taſk, a hittle in pottage is good, it Rrengthenech cue 
reins. | | ; 

Coalt, Root parted, makes Sets in arch, it bears the ſecond 
year; itis uſed in Ale in ay, 

Coriander, is for uſage and uſes, much like Anniſeeds, 

Daffadowndillies, have their roors parted, and ſet o:ce in three 
or four years,or longer time. They flower timely,and aiter 4f1d- 
ſummer are i(carcely ſeen. They are more for Oraament, then 
for uſe, ſo are Daities, 

Dail:e roots parted and Set, as Flower-deluce and Camomile, 
when you ſee them grow too thick or decay. They be 500d to 
keep up, and trengthen the edges of your borders,as Pinks, they 
be red, white, mixt. 

Elicampane Root is-lons laiting, asis the Lovage : it ſeeds 
yearly, you may divide the Root, and ſet ; the Root taken in 
winter it is good ( being dryed, powdered, and draak ) ro kill 
itches. | 
Endive and Succory, are much like in nature, ſhape, and uſe, 

CS K 2 they 
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they renew themſelves by ſeed, as Fennel, and other herbs. You 
may remove them before they put forth ſhanks : a good Pot- 
herb. | 

Fennel is renewed , either by the ſeeds (which it beareth the 
ſecond year, and ſo yearly in great abundance) ſown in the fall or 
Spring , or by dividing ene Root into many Sets, as Artichoke. 
kt is long of growth and lite. You may remove the root unſhankt : 
It is exceeding good for the eyes , diſtilled, or any otherwiſe ta- 
ken : it is uſed in drefling Hives for ſwarms , a very good Pot- 
herb, or for Sallets. 

Fether-few ſhakes ſeed. Good againſt a ſhaking Fever, taker 
in a poſlet drink faſting. 

Flower-delvce,long laſting, dividehis roots, and Set : the roots 
dryed have a ſweet {mell. 

Garlick may be ſer an handfull diſtance , two inches deep, ir. 
the edge of your beds. Part the head into ſeveral cloves, and e- 
very clove ſet in the latter end of February, will increaſe to 2 
great head before September : good for opening, evil for eyes ; 
when the blade is long,faſten two and two togecher,the heads will 
be bigger. 

Holi ock riſeth high, feedeth and dyeth; the chief uſe 1 know, 
1s ornament. 

Ifop is reaſonable long Tafting : young Roots are cood Set, 
{lips better. A good pot-herb. 

aly-Jowers, commonly called Gilly-flowers, or Clove Jaly- 
flowers, (I call them ſo, becauſe they flower in Jly)they have the 
nane of Cloves, of their ſent. . T may well call them the King of 
Rowers except the Roſc. & the beſt ſort of them are called Queeiz- 
Jaly-flowers.I have of them nine or ten ſeveral colours,and divers 
of them as big as Roſes ; of all lowers ( ſave the Damask Roſe Y 
they are the moſt pleaſant tolight and fmell, they lat not paſt 
three or for years unremoved, Take the flips ( without ſhanks ) 
and $zt anv time ſ-ve in extream froft, but eſpecially at Aicha- 
el-1ide, Their uſe is'mrch in ornamert, and comforting the ſpi- 
rits, by ihe ſenfe of ſmeitno. 

J:lv flowers of the wall, or wall July-owers, Wall-flowers, 
or Bee flower:, or W:n-er- }:ly-flovwers, becauſe growing in the 
railz.even in winter, and cood for Bees, will grow even in ſtone» 
walls, 
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walls, they will ſeem dead in Summer , and yet revive in Winter, 
they yield ſeed plentifully, which you may ſow at any time, or in 
any broken earth, eſpecially on the top of a mnd-wall, but moiſt ; 

ou may ſet the root before it be brancht , every ilip that is not 
fAlowr'd will take root, or crop him in Summer, and he wiil 
flower in Winter , but his winter feed is untimely. This and 
Palmes are exceeding good, and timely for Bees. 

Leeks yield ſeed che ſecond year, nnremoved, and dye, unleſs 
you remove them, uſually to ear with Salt and Bread, as O.1ions 
always green, So0d pot-herb, evil for the eyes. 

Lavender-ſpike would be removed within ſeven years, or 
eight at the moſt: ſlips twined, as Hyſop and Sage , would take 
beit at Michaz?l-tide, This flawer is good for Bees, molt comfor- 
table for ſwelling, except Roſes : and kept.dry, ts as ſtrong af- 
ter a year, as when it is gathered. The water of this is comfor- 
fable. | 
White Lavender would be removed ſooner. 

Letice yields ſeed the firlt year , and dyes : ſow betime, and 
if you would have them Cabbage for ſallets, remove them as you 
do Cabbage. They are ufual in Sallets and in the pot. 

Lilltes white and red, remove once in three or four years, their 
roots yield many Sets, like the Garlick. Archael-ride is the beſt. 
They grow high , after they get root. Theſe roots are good to 
break a boil, as are Mallows and Sorrel. | 

Mallows , French or gagged, the firit or ſecond year, ſeed 
plentifuſly. Sow in March, or before. Tuaey are good for the 
hoaſewifes pot, or to break a bunch. 

Marigolds, moſt commonly come of ſeed , you may remove 
the Plants when they are two fnches long. The double Marigold, 
—_— big as alittle Roſe, is good for ſhew. They are a $00d 
Pot-herb.  ' | 
Ocnulus Chriſti, or Chriſts-eye , ſeeds, and dyes the firſt or ſe- 
cond year : you may remove the young Plants, but ſeed is. better. 
One of th+ſe ſeeds pat into the eye , within three or four hours 
will gather a thick skin, dear the eye , and bolt it (elf forth 
without hurt to the eye. A good Pot-herb. | 

 Omons are ſown in Febynary , they are gathered at Michae!- 
114; and alt the Summer long, for Sallet ; as alſo young Parſty, 
"1. "Sag 
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Sage, Chibals, Lettice, ſweet Sicily, Feanel, &c. good alone, or 
with meat, as muttons, &c, for ſawce,eſpecially for the por, 

Par ſly ſow the firit year, and uſe the next year ; it ſeeds plen- 
tifully, an herb of much uſe, as ſweet Sicily is. The ſeed and 
roots are good againit the itone. 

Pay ſnipsxequire an whole plot, they be plentiful and comma), 
ſow them.in Febrzary , the King's ( that is in the middle ) ſeed. 
broadeft and-reddeit. Parſnips are ſuſtenance for a trons to- 
mack, not $90d for evil eyes.: When they cover the earth, in a 
dF019[1t to tread thie tops, Mares the Roots bigger. = 

Penuy-r0z4l, or padding grats, creeps along tne ground, like 


| cround Ivy. It laits loſt, like dailies, becauſe it puts and ſpreads 


daily new roots. Divide; and remove the roots, it hath a pleaſant 
talt and ſmci,cood tor the por,or hacktmeat,or aHaggas pudding, 

Pumpiozs , ie Secds with your finger , a finger deep, late in 
March, aid io foon as they appear, every night if you doubt 
froit, cover thenzaiid water them continually our of a water pot : 


« they be very tzuder, their fruit is great and wateriſh. 


French-Po;py veareth a great lower , and the ſeed will make 

you fleep. | | 

Raddiſh is ſauce tor cloyed ſainacks , as Capers, Olives, and 
Cacumuvers; calt their ſeeds all ſummer long here and there; and” 
you ſhall lzave them always youns and freſh, ' py 

Roſemary, the grace of herbs here in Ezg/a:d, in other Coun- 
tries common. To ſet {lips immediately after Zammas, is the ſu- 
reſt way. Seed ſown may prove well, fo they be ſown in hot wea- 
ther, ſomewhat moiſt, and good earth : for the herb, though 
creatzis neſh and tender (as I take it) brought from hot Countries 
tO us inthe cold North : ſet thm , it becomes a window well, 
The uſe is much in meats, more in Phylick, moſt for Bees. 

. Rae , or herb of grace, continually greeny the flips are ſet. It 
laſts jong,; as Roſemary,” Sothernwoog, 8c. too ſtrong for mine 
Houſewites pot, unleſs ſhe will brew. Ale taerewith , againſt the 
plagye : let them nat ſeed if you willhave him laſt, ZE 

Saffron, every third year his roots would be.removed at 22d- 
ſummer, for when all otter: herbs grow moſt, it dyeth. It. 
flywreth at 4Z:cheel-tide , and groweth all. winter : keep.his 
flowers from birds in the morning , and gather the yellow, gas 

| | they 
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rhey ſhape much like Lillies) dry, and after dry them , they be 
precious, expelling diſeaies trom the heart and ftomack. 
Savory, ſeeds and dyes the firit year, good for my Houſwifes 
7W and pye. | | 
Sage, ſetſlips in Jay, and they grow aye let it not ſeed, it 
will latt the longer, The uſe is much and common. The Monkiſh 


DI , 
proverb is tr1t»m, | 

C ur moritur homo, cnt ſalvia creſcit in horts ? 

Skerots , theRoots are ſer when they be parted, as Pzozy, and 
Flower-deluce at Afichae/-ride, the Root is but ſmall and very 
ſweet, I know none otier ſpecial uſe bur the Table. 

Sweet Sicily, long laſting, pleaſantly taſting, either the ſeed 
ſown, or the root parted, or removed, makes increaſe, it is af 
like uſe with parſley. | 

Strawberries , lons laſting, fet Roots at Michael-tide, or the 
Spring, they be red, white and green, and ripe, when they be 
oreat and ſoft, ſome by 14idſummer with us, The uſe is, they 
will cool my Houſewite well , if they be put in Wine or Cream 
' with Sugar. | | 

Time, both ſeeds, flips, and Roots are $00d, if it ſeed not, it 
will lait three or four years or more, it ſmelleth comfortably. It 
hath much uſe, namely, in all cold meats, it is good for Bees. 

Txrmp , is ſown : lathe ſecond year they bear plenty of ſeed; 
they require the ſame time of ſowing that Carrets do ; they are 
fick of the ſame diſeaſe that Cabbages be. The root increaſeth 
much, it is moſt wholeſome » it it beſown in a good and well 
- tempered earth ; Soveraign for eyes-and bees. 

I reckon theſe herbs onely , becauſe I teach my Conntry 
Houſewife, not skilful Artifts; and it ſhould be an endleſs la- 
-bour , and -would make the matter tedious to reckon up Lazud- 
theef,, Stock-Gully-flowers, Charvel, Valerian, Goto bed at noon, 
Pony, Licoras, T anſie, Gardey mints,.Germander, Certaury, and 
a thouſand ſuch Phyſick berbs. Let her firſt grow cunnins in 
this, and then ſhe may inlarge her Garden as her skil and abili- 
ty increaſeth. And to help her the moze , 1 have ſet down theſe 
 Qbſervations. . | 


CH AP” 
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General ru'es in G ardenng. : no 


N the fonth parts, Gardening may be more timely, and more 
ſafely cone, then with us in Tork(þrre, becaule our air is not fo 
favourable, nor our ground ſo good. 

2. Secondly, molt ſeeds ſhake, by turning the goed earth, are 
renewed, their Motizerthe earth keeping them 1n her bowels, 
till the Sun their Father can reach them with his heat. 

3. In ſetcing herbs , ans wo top More then a handful above 
the ground, nor more then a foot under the earth. 

4. Twine the roots of thoſe {lips you fer , if they will abide it. 
Gilly-flowers are too tender. 

5. Set moiſt, and ſow dry. : 

6. Set {lips without ſhanks at any time, except at Aidſummer, 
and infroſts. 

7. Seeding ſpoils che moſt roots, as drawing the teart and ſap 
from the root. 

8. Gather for the pot and medicines,herbs tender and green,the 
ſap being in the top, but in Winter the root is belt; 

9 All che herbs imthe Garden for flowers would once in ſeven 
vears be renewed, or ſoundly watered with puddle water, except 
Roſemary. 

10. In all your Gardens and Orchards, banks and Seats of Ca- 
momile, Penny-royal, Dailies and Violets, are ſeemly and com- 
fortable. 

11, Theſe require whole plots, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Turnips, 
Parſnips, Onions, Carrets, and ( if you will ) Saffron and Sker= 
Tits, 

13. Gather all your ſeeds, dead, ripe, and dry. 

13. Lay not dung tothe roots-of your herbs, as uſually they do : 
for dung not melted is too hot even for Trees. 

14. Thin ſerting and ſowing ( ſo the roots ſtand not paſt a foot 
dittance)1s profitable, tor the herbs will like the beter. Greater 
bervs woutd have more diſtance. 


15. Set and ſow herbs in their time of growth, (except at 4:9- 
ſummer , 
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POR » for thea they are too tender ) but trees in their time 
O Creire 

16. A good Houſewife may, and will gather ſtore of herbs for 
the pot, about Lammas, and dry them, and pound them, and in 
winter they will do good ſervice. 

Thus have I limmed out a Garden to our Country Houſe- 
wives, and given them Rules for common herbs. If any of them 
(as ſometimes they are) be knotty,I refer them ts Chap. 3. The 
$kill and pains of weeding the Garden with weeding knives of 
fingers,l referto themſelves,and their maids,willing them to take 
the opportunity after a ſhower of rain, witkall, 1 adviſe the 
Miſtriſs either to be preſent her ſelf, or to teach her maids to 


know herbs from weeds. 
CHAP. X, 


The Husbandry of Bees. 


"In remaineth one neceſſary thing to be preſcribed, which 


in mine opinion makes as much for ornament, as either 
flowers, or ferm, or cleanneſs, and I am ſure as commodious 
as any of, or all the reſt ; which is Bees, well ordered. And I 
will not account her any of my $ood Houſe-wives, that want- 
eth either Bees, or skilfulneſs about them. And though I know 
ſome have written well,and truly, and others more plentifully up- 
on this theme: yet ſomewhat have l learned by experience,(being 
a Bee-maſter my ſelf) which hitherto I cannot find put into wri- 
tins, for which I think our Houſe-Wives will count themſelves 
beholding unto me. - 

The firit thing that a Gardener about Bees mult be carefull B:c-1culs. 
for, is, an houſe, not ſtakes and ſtones abroad, Sb dio: for ſtakes 
rot and reel, Rain and weather eat.your hivers and covers, 
and cold molt of all is hurtful for your Bees. Therefore you 
mutt have an houſe made alons a ſure dry wall in your Garden, 
near, or in your Orchard ; For Bees love flowers and wood with 
their hearts. | 


L This 
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This the form ; a Frame ftanding on polts with one floor ( if 
y0. would have it hold more Hives, two floors) boarded, laid 0:1 
bearers, and back poſts, covered over with boards, flat-wiſe. 

Lec the floors be without holes or clifts, leſt in caſting time 
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the Bees lye out and loyter. 
And though your Hives Ra:1d within an hand breadth the one 
of another,yet will Bees know their home. 4 
In this frame may your Bees Rand dry and warm, eſpecially # 
if you Make doors, hike doors of windows, to ſhroud them. in 
winter,as in an houſe; provided you leave the hives mouth open. 
I my ſelf have deviſed fuch an honſe, and I find that it (krength- 
H:vcs ens my Bees much, and my hives will laſt [x to orfe, 
£4 Mr. A7arkham eorrmends hives of wood ; Idiſcemimend them 
not : but ſtraw hives are in nſe with us, and I think, with all 
the wor'd, which I commend for nimbleneſs, cloſeneſs , 
rwa-mnef., and drvneſs. Bees love no external motions of 
danbins, or {.ch like. Sometimes occaſion ſhall be off:red to 
lift and tora Vives, as ſhall appear hereafter, Oae light entire 


hive 


\ . 
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h.ve of ftraw, in thatcale, is better than one thar is daubed , 
weighty, and cumberſome. 1 wiſh every'hive, for a keeping 
ſwarm, to hold three pecks at leaſt by meaſure ; for too little 
hives procure bees, in calting time, either to lye ot, ai:d loyter, 
or elſe to calt before they be ripe, aud {trong, a'1d fo make weak 
ſwarms, and untimely ; whereas it they have room f: ficient , 
they ripen timely, and caiting feafonably, are ftrovg, and fit for 
labour preſently. Neicher would the hive be too great, for then 
they loyter, and waſte Meac and time, 


Your Bees delight in Wood, for teedins, eſpecially for calling, H'ving of 
therefore want rot an Orcnard. A AZay's (warm is worth a Bree. 


Mares Foal : if they want wood, they be in danger ot flying a- 
way. Any time before A1idſummer 15 Soo0d for calting, and time- 
ly ; before J#/y is not evil. I mach like Mr. 2.rkþir's opinion, 
for having a ſwarm in combs of a dead or forſaken hive, ſo they 
be freſh and cleanly. To think, that a ſwarm of your own, or 
others, will of it ſelt come into any ſuch hive, is a meer conceit, 
E xperto crede Roberto, lis ſmearing with hony, is conopurpoſe, 
for the ocher Bees will eat it up. It yoar ſwarm knit in the top of 
a tree, as they will, if the wind beat them not to fall down, le: the 
fool or ladder preſcribed in the Orchard do you ſervice. 


The leſs your Spelks are, the leſs is the waſt of your honey , Spelks 


and the more ealily will they draw, when you take your Bees. 
Four Spelks athwart, and one top Spelk are ſufficient, The 
Bees will fatten their comos to the hive, A little Honey is 500d, 
but if you want, Fennel will ſerve to rub your hive withall. The 
Hive being dreit, and ready ſpelkt, rub'd, and the hole made 
for their paſlage, ( I uſe 0 hole in the Hive, but a piece of wood 
hoal'd, to fave the Hive, and keep out mice) ſhake in your Bees, 
or the molt of them ( for :1l commonly you cannot cet) the re- 
mainder will follow. Many u:e imoak, nettles, &c, which I utterly 
diſlike : for Bees love not to ve moleſted. Ringins in the time of 
catting is a meer fancy ; violent handling of them is {imply evil, 
becaute Bees of all other creatures love clcanlinefs, ard peace. 
Therefore handle them leiſurely,and quietly, and their Keeper, 
whom they know, may Go with ti:em what he will wick out hurc : 
Being hived atnight, bring them co their ſeat, Set your hives #1 
of one year together. | 
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Sigas of breeding, if they be ſtrorg. 
1 They will avoid dead young Bees and Droans. | 

2 They will ſweat in the morning, till it run from them, al- 
ways when they be ſtrong. 

Signs of caſting. 

x They will ly Droans by reaſon of heat. 

2 The young Swarm will once or twice in ſome fair ſeaſon 
come forth muitring, as though they would caſt, to prove them- 
ſelves, and go11 again. 

3 The night before they cait, if you lay your ear to the hives 
mouth, you ſhall hear twoor three, but eſpecially one above the 
reſt, cry, Up, up, up, or Tout, tout;tout, like a Trumpet ſounding 
the alarum to the battel. 

Much deſcantins there is of, and about the matter Bee, and 
their degrees, order, and Goverment : but the truth in this point 
is rather imagined, then demonſtrated, There are ſome conje- 
Aures of it, 12. we ſee in che combs divers greater houſes then 
the reſt, and we commonly hear the night before they caſt, ſome- 
time one Bee,ſfometime twoor more Bees,Sive 8 loud and ſeveral 
ſound from the reſt, and ſometimes Bees ot creater bodies than 
the common ſort : but what of all this? Ilean nor on conjectures, 
but love to ſer down what I know to be true, and leave theſe 
things to them that love to divine, 

Keep none weak, tor it is hazard oftentimes with loſs. Feeding 


- will not help them : for being weak, they cannot come down to 


meat, if they come down,. they dye, becauſe weak Bees cannot 
abide cold.If none of theſe, yet will the orher Bees,being ftrong , 
ſmell the honey,and come,and ſpoil,and kil] them.Some helpis in 
caſtins time, to put two weak ſwarms together, or as Mr. Mark- 
ham well ſaith, Let them not calt late,by railing them with wood, 
or {tone, but with imps (fay 1. ) An imp is, three or four wreaths 
wrought as the Hive,the ſame compaſs,to raiſe the Hive withall : 
but by experience in tryal, I have found out a better way by 
Cluftring, for late or weak ſwarms ; hitherto not found out 
of any that-I know. That is this : After caſting time, if T have any 
ſtock proud, and hirdred trom timely cating, with former Win- 
rers poverty, or evil weather in caſting time, with two handles 
3nd crooks fitted for-the- pirpoſe, I turn up that ſtock ſo peſte- 

red 
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red with Bees, and ſet it on the crown, upon which ſo turned 
- with the mouth upward, I place another empty hive well dreſt, 
and ſpelkt, into which, w:thout any labour, the ſwarm that 
would not depart, and caft, will preſently aſcend, becauſe the o1d 
Bees have this quality ( a5 all other breeding creatures have ) t9 
expel the young, when they have bro2ght them up. 

There will the Swarm build as kindly, as if they had of 
themſelves been calt. But be ſure you lay betwist the Hives ſome 
ſtraight and cleanly ſtick, or ſticks, or rather a board with 
holes, to keep them aſunder:otherwiſe they will joyn their works 
together ſo faſt, that they cannot be parted. If yo ſo keep them 
aſunder at Michae!-ride, if you like the weight of your ſwarm 
( for the goodneſs of ſwarms ts tried by the weight ) ſo ca:ched, 
you may let ir by fora itock to keep. Take heed in any caſe the 
combs be not broken, for then the other Bees will ſmell the hy- 
ney, and ſpoil them. This have I tried to be very protitable for 
the ſaving of Bees, | 

The Inſtrument hath this form. The creat ſtrait piece of wood; 


thereſt are iroclaſps & nails, the claſps are looſe in the ſtaple,two 
men with two of theſe taitned to the Hive, will ealily turn ir up. 
They gather not till F#/y; for then they be diſcharged of their 
young,or elſe rhey are become now ſtrong to labour;and now ſap 
in flowers is ftrong aad prondzby reaſon of time, and force of San. 
And now alſo in the North ( and not before ) the-herbs of great- 
eſt vigour put forth their lowers ; as Beans, Fennel, Burrage, &c. 
The mott ſenlible weather for them, is heat and draught, be- 
cauſe the nefh Bee can neither abide cold nor wet ; and ſhowrs 
(which they well fore-ſee) do interrupt their labours,unleſs they: 
tall in the night, and ſo they further them. 


— 


After caltins Time, you ſhall benefit your ſtocks much, if you Drozns... 


help them to kill their Droans, which by all probability and 
jadsment, are an idle kind of Bees, and wattful. Some ſay they 
breed, and have ſeen youns Droans in taking their honey,which 


I know is trae. But Iam of opinion, that there are alſo Bees 
whica 
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which have. lolt their tings, and ſo being as it were gelded, be- 
come icle and great : there is great ule of them. Dens & natura 
mhil fecet fruſtra, © They hate the bees, and cauſe them caſt the 
&« ſ90:1er ; they r.ever come torth,but when they be over-heated ; 
& they ever come home loaden.Atter caſting time,and when the 
bees wait meac,* You thail ſee thelabourins Bees faſten on them, 
(© two, three, or four at 0.ce, as if they wer? theeves to be led to 
© the Gallows, aid killing them, they calt them out, and draw 
© raem tar from homezas hateful enemies. Our Houſe-wite,if ſhe 
be the Keeper of ner own bees ( as ſhe had need to be) may with 
her bare hand in the heat of rhe day ſafely deftroy them in the 
iges mouth. Some uſe towards night, in a hot day, to ſet before 
the mouth of the hive a thin board with lictle holes in it, at 
which the lefler Bees may enter, but not the Droans ; ſo that you 
mzy kill them at your pleature. 

Snails ſpoil them by night like theeves : they come ſo quietly, 
and are fo fait, that the Bees fear them not ; look early and late, 
eſoecially 11 a rainy or dewy evening or morning. 

Mice areno lefs hurcfull, and the rather to Hives of ſtraw : 


and theretore coverings of {ſtraw draw them : they will in, either 


at the rouch, or ſhear themſelves an hole : The remedy is good 
Cars, Rats-bane, and Watchins. 

Tire cleanly Bee hateth the ſmoakas poyſon; therefore let your 
bees ttard neerer your Garden,then your Brew-houſe or Kitchen. 

Tiey iay Sparrows and Swallows are enemies to Bees, but 1 
ſee 1: not. 

More hives periſh by Winters cold , then by all other hurts : 
for tne Bee 1s ce: der and nice, and only lives in warm weather , 
ad dyes in cold; And therefore,let my Houſe-wife be perſwaded, 
tat 1 warn dry houſe before deſcribed, is the chiefelt help ſhe 
can make her bees againſt this, and many more miſchiefs. Many 
uſe asainit cold in Winter,to itop up theirhive cloſe;and ſore ſet 
them in tovſes, perſwading themſelves, that thereby they relieve 
tie'r bees, Firit, rolling, movins, is hurtfull. Secondly, in houſes, 
©0i1n3,xNOCKINS. & ſhaking 1s voiſome. Thirdly,too much heat in 
anhouſe tz umatural for them : But laſtly, and eſpecially, Bees 
cannot abide tote Roptup coſe + for at every warm ſeaſon of 
the un they revive, and livins eat, and eatins mutt needs 
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purge abroad : in her houſe the cleanly Bee will not purge her 
ſelf. Judge you what it is for any living creature, not to diſ- 
burthen nature, Being ſhut up in calm ſeaſons, lay your ear to 
the Hive,and you ſhall hear them yearn and yell, as ſo many hun- 
dred priſoners. Therefore impound not your Bees, ſo profitable 
aud free a creature. | 

Let none ſtand above three years, elſe the combs will be black Taro «£ 
and knotty, your honey will be thin and uncleanly ; and if any B:«:, 
cat after three years, it is ſuch as have ſwarms of old bees, kept 
all cogether, which is great loſs. Smoaking with Raggs, Rozen, 
or Brimitone, many uſe ; ſome uſe drowning in a tub of clean 
water, aid the water well brew*d, will be good botchet. Draw 
out your ſpelks immediately with a pair of pinchers, left the 
Wood grow ſoft, and ſwell, and ſo will not be drawn, then mutt 
you cut your hive, 

Let no fire come near your honey, for fire ſoftnerh the wax, $._. 
and droſs, and makes them run with the honey : Fire ſoftneth, = OR, 
weakneth, and hindreth honey from purging. Break your combs 
ſmall, when the dead empty combs are parted from the loaden 
combs, intoa lieve, born over a great bowl, or veſlel with two 
ftaves,and ſo let it run two or three dayes : The ſooner you tan ir 
upzthe better will it purge. Run your Swarm honey by it ſelf, 
and that ſhall be your belt, The elder your Hives are, the worſe 
is your honey. | 

Uſual Veflels are of Clay, but after wood be ſatiated with ya, 
Honey (for it will leak at firit:for honey is marvelouſly ſearching, 5 
though thick, and therefore vertuous ) I uſe it rather, becauſe it 
will not break ſo ſoon with falls, froits, or otherwiſe, and greater 
veſſels of clay will hardly laſt, 

When you uſe your Honey, with a ſpoon take off the skin, 
which it hath put hp. 

Andit is worth the regard, that bees thus nſed, if you have but 
forty ſtocks, ſhall yield you more commodity clearly than forty 
Acres of Ground. | 

And thus much may ſuffice, to make $00d Hoiſewites love, 
and have good Gardens and Bees. 


Beo lans. 
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MOST PROFITABLE 
: New Treatiſe, from approved Experience, 
of the Art of Propagating Plants. 


——— 


BY 
SIMON HARWARD. 


CHAP. E 
The Art of Propagating Plants. 


as Here are four ſorts of Planting or Propa- 
J gating, as in laying of ſhoots or little 
branches, whiles they are yet tender, in 
ſome pit made at their foot, as ſhall be 
ſaid hereafter, or upon a little ladder or 
basket of earth, tied to the bottom of the 
branch, or in boaring a Willow through, 
and putting the branch of the tree into 
the hole, as ſhall be fully declared in the 


Chapter of Grafting. 
There are likewiſe Seaſons to Propagate in, but the beſt is in 
M the 
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the Spring, and March, when the trees are in the flowre, and do 
begin to grow lufty, The young planted Cyens or little grafts 
mutt be propagated in the beginning of Winter, a foot deep in. 
the earth, and good manure mingled amongſt the earth, which 
you ſhall caſt forth of the pit wherein you mean to propagate it, 
to tumble it in upon it again. In like manner, your ſuperflu- 
ous Cyens, or little plants muſt be cut cloſe by the earth, when 
as they grow about ſome ſmall Imp, which we mean to propa- 
gate, for they will do nothing but rot : For to propagate, you 
muſt digs the earth round about the tree, that ſo your roots may 
be laid in a manner half-bare. _ Afterwards draw into length 
the pit on'that ſide where you mean to propagate, and accord- 
ing as you perceive that the roots will be belt able to yield, and 
be governed in the ſame pit, to uſe them, and that with all gen- 
tleneſs, and ftop cloſe your . Cyens:. in ſuch ſort, as that the 
wreath which is in the place where it is grafted, may be a little 
lower than the Cyens of the new wood £rowing out ot the 
earth, even ſo high as it polſible may be. If the trees that you 
would propazate be ſomewhat thick, and thereby the harder to 
ply, and ſomewhat iff to lay in the pit ; then you May wet 
the ttock almolt to the midſt, berwixt the root and the wreathing 
place, ſo with gentle handling of it, bow down into the pit 
the wood which the grafts have pat forth, and that in as round 
a compaſs as you can, keepins you from breaking of it ; after- 
ward lay over the cart with gummed wax, or with.cravel and 


{3nd. 
CHAP- IH 
Graf: ing inthe Back. 


ononing mn the Bark, is uſed from mid Azguſt, tothe bee 
ginning of Winter, and alſo wen the Wettern wind begin- 
neth to blow, being from the 7 of Fevrazry, unto the IT of Fuze. 
But there mutt be had care, not to Sraff in tlie bark in any rainy 
ſeaſon, becauſe it would waſh away the matter of joyning the one 
and the otiter tosether, and ſo hinger it, 

Grafting in the bud is uſed in the Summer time, from the end 
of May untill Auguſt, as being tie time when the trees are 
{troas and lulty, and full of fap and leaves. , Towit, in a hot 
Country, 


Sh 


Country, from the mid of Jaxe unto the midit of J#/v, bur in 


— countries to the midft of 4»gvft, atter ſome mal! ſhowrs 
of Rain. | 

If the Summer be ſo exceedingly dry, as that ſome trees 
do withhold their ſap, you mult wait the time till ir &0 ve- 


turn. 
Graft from the full of the Moon, untill the end of the old. 


You may graftin a cleft, without having regard to Rain, fo 


the ſap will keep it off. 

You may graft from mid Azgsf, to the beginning of Ne- 

_— Cows dung with ftraw doth mightily preſerve the 
raft. 
: It is better to grafc in the evening than the morning. 

The furniture and tools of a Grafter, are a basket to lay his 
grafts in, Clay, Gravel, Sand, or ſtrong Earth to draw over 
the plants cloven, Moſs, Woollen cloaths, barks of Willow to 
joyn to the late things and earth before ſpoken, and to keep 
them falt : Oziers to tye again upon the bark, to keep 
them firm and fait, 6ummed Wax to dreſs and cover the ends 
and tops of the grafts newly cut, that ſo the rain and cold may 
not hurt them, neither yet the ſap riting from below , be con- 
ſtrained to return again unto the ſhoots. A little Saw or hand- 
Saw, to ſaw off the ftock of the plants ; a little Knife or Pen- 
knife to graff, and to cut and ſharpen the grafts, that ſo 
the bark may not peel nor be broken ; which often commeth 
to paſs when the graft is full of ſap, You ſhall cut the graft 
ſo long, as that it may fill the cliff of the plant, and there- 
withall it muſt be left thicker on the bark-(ide, that ſo it 
may fill up both the cliff and other incilions, as any need is 
to be made, which muſt be alwayes well ground , well burni- 
ſhed without all ruſt, Two wedses, the one broad for thick 
trees, the other narrow for leſs and tender trees, both of:them 


of box, or ſome other hard and ſmooth wood, or Reel, or of very 


hard iron, that ſo they may need leſs labour in making them 


ſharp. 
 Alittle hand-bill to ſer the plants at more liberty, by cutting 


of ſuperfluous boaghs, helved of Ivory, box, or bralil. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Grafting 1n the Cleft, 
”T* He manner of Grafting in a Cleft, to wit, the ſtock being clo- 
- .& venzis proper not only to trees, which are as great as a mau!'s 
legs or arms, but alſo to greater, It is true,that being trees cannot 
ealily be cloven, in their-ftock : that therefore it is expedient to 
make incilion in ſome one of their branches, and not in the main 
body , as we ſee to be practiſed in great Apple-trees, and great 
Pear-trees, and as we have already declared heretofore. 

To graft in the cleft, you muſt make choice of a graft that is 
full of ſap and juyce, bur it mult not be bur till from after Janu- 
ary untill March : And you mutt not thus graft in any tree that 
is already budded, becauſe a great part of the juyce and ſap 
would be already mounted up on high, and riſen to the top, and 
there diſperſed and ſcattered hither and thither, into every ſpris 
and twis, and uſe nothing welcome to the graft. 

You mult likewiſe be reſolved not to gather your graft the 
day you graft in, but ten or twelvedayes before ; for otherwiſe, 
if you graft it new gathered, it will not be able eaſily to incor- 
porate it ſelf with the body, and ſtock, where it ſhall be grafted, 
becauſe that ſome part of it will dry, and by this means will be 
a hindrance in the ſtock to the riſing up of the ſap, which it 
ſhould communicate unto the graft , for the making of it to put 
forth, and whereas the dryed part will fall a crumbling, and 
breaking through his rottenneſs, it will cauſe to remain a con=- 
cavity, or hollow place in the ſtock, which will be an occaſion 
of alike inconvenience to befall the graft, Moreover, the graft 
being new aud tender, might ealily be hurt of the bands, which 
are of neceſſity to be tyed about the Stock, to keep the graft 
firm and faſt. And you mult further ſee, that your Plant was 
not of late removed , but that it have already fully taken 
Root. 

When you are minded to-graft many grafts into one Cleft, you 
mult ſee that they be cut in the end all alike, 

See that the grafts be of one length, or not much differing,and 
it is enough, that they have three or four eylets without the 
Wrench when the Plant is once ſawed, and lopped off all his 
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branches,if it have many:then you mult leave but two at che moſt 
before you come to the cleaving of it; then put to your little 
Saw,or your Knife, or other edged tool chat is very ſharp, cleave 
it quite thorough the middelt in geatle and ſoft fort : Firtt, tying 
the itock very lure, that ſoit may not cleave further then is need : 
and then pat to your wedges into the cleft untill ſci time as 
you have ſet in your grafts, and in cleaving of it, hold the Knife 
with the one hand, and the tree with the other, to help to keep 
it from cleaving too-far, Afterwards put in your wedge of Box, 
or Brali!, or Bone, at the ſmall ead, fo chat you may the becter 
take it ont again when you have ſet in your grafts. 

If the (tock be cloven, or the bark looſed roo mich fron the 
wood , then cleave it cowa lower, and ſet your grafts in, and 
look that their Incilion be fic, and very juttly anſwerable to the 
cleft, and that the two ſaps, firſt, of the plant and graft, be rigac 
and even ſet one againſt the other, and fo handſomely fitted, as 
that there may not be the lealt appearance of any cut or clefr. 
For if they do not thus jump one with another, they will never 
take one with another, becauſe they cannot work their ſeeming 
matter, and as it were Cartilaginous glue in convenient ſort or 
manner to the gluing of their joyats together. You mult likewiſe 
beware not to make your cleft overthwart the pitch, but ſome- 
what alide. 

The bark of your plant beins thicker than that of your graft , 
you mult ſer the gratc ſo much the more outwardly in the cletr , 
thatſo the two ſaps may in any caſe be joyned, and ſet right the 
one with the other, but the rind of the plant mutt be ſomewhat 
more out than that of the grafts or cloven lide, 

To the end that you may not fail of this work of impins , 
you mult principally take heed, not to over-cleave the Rocks of 
your trees. But before you widen the cleft with your wedges, bind 
and go about the ſtock with two or three turns, and that with 
an Ozier, cloſe drawn together, underneath the ſame place, 
where you would have your cleft toend, that ſo your ſtock cleave 
not too far, which is a very uſual cauſe of the miſcarrying of 
grafts, infomuch as hereby the cleft Randeth ſo wide and open , 
as that it cannot be ſhuty and ſo not grow together again ; bur 

tn the mean time ſpend it ſelf, and breaketh out all _ 
| © that 
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chat place which is the cauſe that the ſtock and the Graft are both 
{plit. And this falleth out moſt often in plum-trees, and branches 
of trees. You mult be carefull to joyn the rinds of your grafts 
and plants, that nothing may continue open, to the end that the 
wind, moiſture of the Clay or Rain running upon the grafted 
place, do not getin : when the plant cleaveth very fireight,there 
1s not any danger nor hardneſs in floping down the graft. 
If you leave it ſomewhat uneven or rough in ſome places, or 
that the ſaps both of the one and the other may the better 
Srow, and be glewed together, when your grafts are once well 
joyned to our plants, draw out your wedges very ſoftly , leſt 
you diſplace them again : you may leave therewith in the cleft 
ſome ſmall end of a wedge of green wood, cuttins it very cloſe 
with the head of the Stock : Some caſt glue into the cleft, ſome 
ſugar, and ſome gummed Wax. 

It the Stock oft the Plant, whereupon you intend to $raft, be 
vot ſo thick as your graft, you ſhall graft it after the faſhion of a 
Goats foot, make a cleft in the ſtock of the plant, not dire&, but 
byas, and that ſmooth and even, not rough : then apply and make 
falt thereto the graft with all his bark on, and anſwering to the 
bark of the Plant. This being done, cover the place with the fat 
earth and moſs of the Woods tyed together with a ſtrong band - 
ſtick a pole of Wood by it to keep it ſtedtaſt, 

CHAP. IV, 
Grafting like a Scatcheoy., 

N grafting after the manner of a Scutcheon,you ſhall not vary 

107 difter mach from that ofthe Flute or pipe, fave onely that 
the Scutcheon-like graft having one eylet, as the other hath, yet 
the wood of the tree whereupon the Scutcheon-like graft is graf- 
ted hath not any knob, or bud, as the wood whereupon the graft 
is crafted after the manner of a pipe. 

In Summer, when the trees are well repleniſhed with ſap, 
and that their new Cyens besin to. Srow forrerhat hard, you 
ſhall take a ſhoot at the end of the chief branc!tes of ſome noble 
and reclaimed trees , whereof vou would fain have ſome fruit, 
and not many of his old ſtore or wood , and from thence raiſe a 
good eylert, rhe tail and all thereof to make your grafts. But 
when you chule, take the thickeſt, and grofleit, divide the tail in 

the 
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the midſt before you do any thing elſe, caſting away the leaf ( if 
it be not a pear-plum-tree, for that would have two or three 
leaves ) without removing any more of the ſaid tail; afterward 
with the point of a ſharp knife, cut off the Bark of the ſaid ſhoot, 
the pattern of a ſhield, of the length of a nail. 

In which there is onely one eylet higher that the midſt, toge- 
ther wich the reſidue of the tail which you left behind ; and tor 
the lifting up of the ſaid graft in Scutcheon, after that you have 
cut the bark of the ſhoot round about, without cutting of the 
wood within, you mult take it gently with your thumb, and in 
putting it away you mult preſs upon the wood from which you 
pull it, that ſo you may bring the bud and all away together 
with the Scutcheon ; for if you leave it behind with the wood , 
then were the Scutcheon nothing worth, You ſhall find out if 
the Scutcheon be nothing worth, if looking within when it is 
pulled away from the wood of the ſame ſait, you find it to have 
a hole within, but more manifeitly, if the bud do ſtay behind in 
the wood, which ought to have been in the Scurcheon. _ 

Thus your Scutcheon being well raiſed and taken off, hold 
it a little by the tail betwixt your lips, without wetting of it, 
even untill you have cat the bark of the tree where you would 
Sraft it, and look that it be cut without any wounding of the 
wood within, after the manner of a crutch, bur ſomewhat longer 
than the Scutcheon that you have to ſer in it, and inno place 
cuttins the wood within, after you have made incilton, you matt 
open it, and make it gape wide 0: both {ides, but in all manner 
of gentle handling, & that with a little Sizers of bone, and ſepara- 
ting the wood and the bark a little wichin, even ſo muci1 as your 
Scutcheon is in length and breadth : you mult take heed that in 
doing hereof, you do not hurt the bark, 

This done, take your Scutcheon by the end, and your tail 
which you have left remainins, and pat into your incition made 
in your tree, lifting up ſoftly your two {ides of the incilion with 
your ſaid Sizers of bone, and cauſe the ſaid Ecutcheon to joyn , 
and lye as cloſe as may be, with the wood of the tree, being cut 
as aforeſaid, in waying a little upon the end of your rind ſo 
cut ; aad let che upper part of your <cutcheon lye cloſe unto the 
upper end of your incilion, or bark of your ſaid tree : — 

in 
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bid your Scutcheon about with a band of Hemp, as thick as 
apen of a quill, more or lefs, according as your tree is {mall or 
great, taking the ſame Hemp in the middelt, to the end that 
either part of it may perform a like ſervice ; and wreathing 
and binding of the ſaid Scutcheon into the incition of a tree, and 
it mult not be tyed too ſtreight, for that will keep it from taking, 
the joynins of the one ſap with the other being hindred thereby, 
and neither the Scutch2on nor yet rhe Hemp muſt be moitt or 
wet, and the more juſtly to bind them togerher, begin at tae 
back-tide of the tree, right over againſt the middelt of the in- 
cilion, and from thence come forword to joyn them before, a- 
bove the eylet and rail of the Scutcheon, croifing. your band 
of Herrp ſooft as the twoends meet , and from thence return- 
ins back again, come about and tye it likewiſe underneath the 
eylets, and thus caſt about your band till backward and forward 
untill rhe whole clift of the incilion be covered above and below 
with the ſaid He rp, the eylet onely excepted, and his tail, 
which muſt not be covered at all; his tail will fall away one 
part after another, and that ſhortly after the ingraf.ing, if ſo be 
the Scutcheor will take. Leave your Trees and Scutcheons thus 
bond for the ſpace of one month , and the thicker, a great 
deal longer time. Afterward look them over, and if you per- 
ceive them to grow together, untie them, or at lealtwiſe cut the 
Hemp behind them, and leave them uncovered. Cut alſo 
your branch two or three fingers above that,that ſo the imp may 
proſper the better ; and thus let them remain till after winter, 
about the month of March and Apr. : 

If you perceive that the bud of your Scutcheon do ſwell 
and come forward, then cut off the tree three fingers or there- 
ano'1ts, above the Scutcheon for if it be cut off too near the 
Ecutcneo?, at ſuch time as it putteth forth his firſt bloſſom, it 
would be a means greatly to hinder tie flowing of it, and cauſe 
alſo that ir ſhould not thrive and proſper well ; after that one 
vear is paſt, and that the ſhoot beginnech to be trons, begin- 
ming to part forth the ſecond bud and bloſtom, you milt zo tor- 
ward to cut off in byas-wiſe the three finzers 11 the top of the 
tree which you left there,when you cut it; tie year going before, 
as hat! been ſaid, 
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you may {tick dowa there, evea hard joyned thereunto , little 
takes, tying them togecher very gently and ealily ; and theſe 
ſhall ay your ſhoots and prop:chem up, letting the wind from 
doing any harm unto them. Thus you may graft white Roſes in 
red, andred in white. Thus you may graft twoor three Scitche> 
ons , provided that they be all of one lide ; for they will uot be 
ſetequally together in height, becauſe thea they would be all 
ſtarvelings z neither ſhould they -be direAly one over another ; 
for the lower would ſtay the riling up of the ſap of the Tree, and 
{ſo thoſe above ſhould conſume in penury , and undergo the a- 
foreſaid inconvenience. You mult note, that the Scutcheon which 
is gathered from the Cyen of a tree whoſe fruit is ſowr , mult be 
cut in ſquare form , and not in the plain faſhio:1 of a Scutcheon, 
It is ordinary to graff the ſweet Qtiace-Tree , baſtard Peach- 
tree, Apricock-tree, Jujube-tree, ſowr Cherry-tree , ſweet 
Cherry-tree, and Cheſtnut-tree, after this faſhion, howbeit they 
may be grafted in the cleft more ealily , and more profitably ; 
although divers be of a contrary opinion, as thus : Take the 
grafts of ſweet Quince-tree,and Baſtard Peach-tree, of the faireſt 
wood, and belt fed that you can find , growing upon the wood 
of two years old , becauſe the wood is not ſo firm and ſolid as 
the others, and you ſhall graft them upon ſmall Plum-tree 
ſtocks, being of the thickneſs of ones thumb ;- theſe you ſhall 
cut after the manner of a Goats foot : you ſhall not go about to 
, make the cleft of any more (ides then one , being about a foot 
, high from the ground ; you mult open it with your ſmall wedge : 
- and being thus grafted , it will ſeem to you that it is open but 
. of one lide ; afterward you ſhall wrap it up with a little Moſs, 
putting thereto ſome gummed Wax, or Clay , and bind ir up 
with Oziers to keep it ſurer, becauſe the ſtock is not ſtrong &- 
nough it ſelf to hold it , and you ſhall furniſh it every manuer of 
way, as others are dealt withall ; this is moſt profitable. 


T he time of Grafting, 


All Months are $00d to graft in, (the Month of Ofoler and 
November onely excepted ) A graft at,that time of 


the 
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the winter, when the ſap beginneth to ariſe. 

In a cold Country graft later , in a warm Country ear- 
ler. - 
The beſt time generally is from the firſt of Febraary, untill the 
rſt of May. | : 

The grafts muſt always be gathered in the old of the Moon, 

For grafts chooſe ſhoots of a year old , or at the furthermoſt 
ewo years old. | | 

It you maſt carry grafrs far , prick them into a Turnip newly 
gathered, or lay earth abour the ends. Eo Ive] 

If you ſet ſtones of Plams, Almonds, Nuts, . or Peaches : 
Firft,let them lye alittle in the Sun , and then ſteep them in Milk 
or 4c three or four dayes , before you put them into the 
earth, 

ny the Kirnels of Pippins, and ſow them in the end of Ve- 
vVensver, _ ; 

The ſtone of a Plum-tree muſt be Set a foot deep, in Nowvensber 
or February, Lhe 

The Date-ſtone muſt be Set the great end downwards, two 
cubits deep in the earth, in a place enriched with dung, 

The Peach-itone would be Ser prefently after the Fruit is ea- 
tens fome quantity of the fleſh of the Peach remaining'/about the 

ONE, aq IN . 

If you would'haye it to be excellent, graft it afterward upon 
an Almond-tree, : - 

The fittle Cyens of Cherry-trees, grownthick with hair, rots, 
and thoſe alſo which do grow up from the'Roots of the great 
Cherry-trees, being removed , do grow-/better and fooner then 
they which come of Rones'{ but-they inuſt be removed and plan- 
ted, white they are but two or three years old, the branches muſt 
be lopped. | | | 
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Bout the epd\( or rather the middle ot Zw?, rhe ſap being 

then in tle boughs or Tops of the Trees , lerſome one ot 
diſcretion $0 up intg the. bouz'1s-ot the Tree intended , and 
with a keen-knite cur the bark of ſome ſmooth bough, ſo choſen, 
round about the ſame, quite thro1gh the ſame bark, to the very 
bare wood, in two places, ( toward thg but of the bough ) a full 
hand breadth the one from the other, and take off the bark clean 
clearly from the ſatd bough, - and caftit away, and wipe the ſap 
off that bared place; Then take ſome of the Riffelt clay you can 
have, and wrap it hard, rowmd avout the ſaid bared place, ( rhat 
it may top the ſap when it deſcendeth ; ) bind on this clay with 
fallow lings, or the like, very hard ; let this clay be two inches 
thick at leaſt. Then prepare a certain quantity of good rank 
mould; tempered with ſhort muck and misken water , and make 
mortar thereof , and weep a S008 quantity of it as big as a foot- 
ball , upon the firm bark remaining cloſe above the ſaid. clay, 
thatit may touch the ſame;put moſs upon it,andzas before, bind it 
well, and ſolet it continne growing upon the ſame Tree till Fe- 
bruary, Then witha fine ſaw carefully take off tlie ſaid bough 
cloſe below the clay , not periſhing the upper mortar , and ſet 
that bough, with the clay and mortar on it , in ſome good 
ground, and there let it remain to grow ; for the ſap it cannot 
paſs downward for the clay, but ſtayethin the upper mortar , a:1d 
Breeds roots, and poſſibly ( God willing ) may bear fruit the next 
Summer following. Thus you may order many ſuch boughs as 
aforeſaid, and quickly plant an Orchard of bearing Trees. If the 
boug!1 be as big as the ſmall of ones leg, it is ſo much the betcer ; 
probarum eff, 
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HUSBAND-MAN'S 


Fruitfull Orchard. 


For the true ordering of all ſorts of 


Fruits in their due ſeaſons ; and how double 
, Increaſe comes by care in gathering year after 
year : asalſothe beſt way of carrying by land. 


or by water, with their preſervation for 
longeſt continuance, 


EN F all ſtone: Fruit', Cherries are the firſt to be 


7Y oathered : of which, though we reckon four 
> 


ſorts ; Engliſh, Flemmiſh, Gaſcorgn, and Black, 

yet are they reduced to two, the early, and the 

ordinary ; the early are thoſe whoſe grafts 

camefhirit from France and Flanders, and are- 

BEALZ = now ripe with us in {ay - the ordinary is'our 

own natural Cherry , and is not ripe before J#»e : they mult 
be caxefully kept from Birds , either. with nets, noiſe., or other 
unduſtry, | 


7 


They 


Gatherirg of 
Cherries, = thexe'oreowitia, 
lur ag the Says moytto the Free,- andiwi 
of 9 - 


by « 20g puthihemgenty;” layehem 
Gn For tie-Co;.veyance or portage or Cherries, they are beſt to 
Cherries. be carried 11 broad Baskets lixe kiwves, wich ſmooth yielding 
bottoms , only two broad [at's going aloas the bottom ; and 
ir you do tranſport them by ſhip, or boar, ler not the lives be fil- 
led tothe top, leiſettimg one ppon another, -you brujſe and hurt 
the Cherries: it.yoy/carry by berfe-back ,- then panniers well 
lived with- Bern , -at& packt-fulf and eloſe, is:the belt and ſafett 


way. oy Be ES S \ ” — = IP 
O hier ſt:nc- — Now for the gatlifig vl allocher Rode frijt , as NeRarines, 
Fuir, Apricocks, Peaches, Pear-Plums, Damſons, Bullis, and ſuch 


like, alchough in —_ ſeveral Kinds , they ſeem not to be ripe 
"2c.once-aToe Tree yet, Wael. agy. is ready. to drop from 
the Tre 2% [ig WHT Al een ed yet they may "io be 
Shereb> hesrtferr hare: rechoey the Jull ſubſtance chR ark 
can, SWe them - and therefore the day. being fair-z and. the 
dew Trawo "away, fet up. yohr-Lailder , and as you- gathe- 
r2d your Ciarvies To catherthem' + onely in the Sottom-&f your 
large {ives, where youpart them, you ſhall lay:Nettles , and 
likewiſe in the top , for that will ripencthoſe that are moſt un- 


ready. 
Gather of © | To gatherings! Pears ape three things obferveg:-To mthertar 
Pears. | expence, tor tranſportatiolty or to ſell tothe Apothecary, If 


.expence, and your own ute , then gather:them as ſoon as they 
change, and are as it were halt ripe, and no more but theſe 
which are changed , lecting the reithang till they. change;alfo/: 
for thus they will ripen kindly,and nat rot fo ſoonasth they were 
fdlaipe ac the gatherug, - Butif your Pears be to-be-tranſpor- 


:andcut itinthe midgdeſt/, and if yau tind- it hollow about the 
coar, and the kernel a large ſpace to lyein ME ns + 
| e 


[ted far, either by Land-or Water , their p»ll one from the Tree, 
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be ready to drop from the Tree , yet then they may be gathered, 
and: then laying them -6n-a- heap one-upon anorher, , as * 
neceſſity they muſt be' for tra:iſportation-, they will ripen, of 


' themſelves, and eat kindly © bur garhered-before , they will © 


wither, ſhrink,. and eat rough, lo:inz not onely their tat, but 
beauty. ; 

Now for the manner of gatherins., albeit ſome climb into the 
trees by the boaghs, and ſome by Ladder, yet boths amils ; tlie 
beſt way is with the Ladder before ſpoken of, which-{tandeth of it 
ſelf, with a basket and a line, which being fall,” you muſt gently 
let down, and keeping the ftring itill in your hand, being empti- 
ed, draw it up azain, and ſo finiſh your labour , without rroab- 


ting your ſelf, or hurting the Tree. 


- Now, touching the gatherius of Apples, it is to be done accor- Gathcrirg of 
of theetrait-; your Summer Apples firſt, Appics., 


ding to-the ripening 
and the Winter afrer. - | 
For Summer fruit, when it is ripe , ſome wilf drop from the 
Tree, and Birds will be pecking at them : Butif you cat out one 
of the greeneft, and find it as was ſhew'd you before of the Pear, 
then you may gather them ,: and in the houſe they will come to 
their ripeneſs and *Qion: Foryour Wiriter-frue; You ſhall 
know the cipeneſs y the obſervation before ſhewed ; bur it maſt 
be gatheredin a fair, Sunny, 'and dry day, 'm-the wain of the 
Moon, and no Wind in the Eaſt, alſo after the dew is gone a- 
way ; for the leaft wet or mo'fture will make them fabje to rot 
and'mitdew ; alfo you muſt 'haye an apron ta gather in, apd to 
empty into the'great ba:ket', and a hook'to draw the bougshs 
anto you, which yon cannot reach with your Minds at eaſe : The 
1pron tis to be an Ell every way, loopt up to your girdle , fo 
as it may ſerve for either hand without any trouble z and 
when it is 'full, unlooſe one of your. loops , "and empty it 
vently into the great-basket , for i thtowing' them down 
roughly, ' their wn taſks may prick thetn , and thoſe- 
which are 'pricke, will ever' ror: "Avaiti, you.” mult ga- 
ther your fr1it can without leaves or brunts , becauſe the 


one hurts the Tree , for every brat would be a ſtalk for frurt to- _ 


grow upon ; the other hnrts the fraitby bruiting, and'pricking 
x as it is laid' tozether , and there is nothing ſooner rotteth- 
” : fruits, 
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fruit, then che green and withered leaves lying among them ; 
neither muſt you gather them without any ftalk at all : tor ſuch 
f-uit will begia to rot. where the ftalk-(ood, Ok: 

For ſuch fruit as falleth from the Trees, and are not gathered, 
they mult not be laid with the gathered fruit z and of fallings 
there are two forts, one that falls — ripenefs , and they 
are belt, and may be -xept'to bake or roatt : the other windfals, 
falling before they are ripe , and they muſt be ſpent as they are 
gathered, or eiſe they will wither and come td nothing ; and 
therefore it is not good by any means to beat down fruit with 
Poles, or to carry them in carts looſe and jogging , or in ſacks 


where they may be bruiſed, 


When your fruit is gathered , you ſhalllay them in deep Bas- 
kets of Wicker , which ſhall contain four or (ix buſhels , and ſo 


, between two.men., carry, them, to yout Apple Loft ,. and in 


ſhooting, or laying chem down, be very carefull- that it 
be done with, all gentleneſs, andleaſure, laying every ſort of 
fruit ſeverally by it ſelf; bur if there be want of room, having ſo 
many ſorts that you-cannot lay them ſeverally , then ſome fuch 
fruit as is nearelt in taſte and colour, and of. Winter fruit , ſuch 
Is will tafte alike, may; if need require; be laid together , and in 
time you may ſeparate them”, as ſhall be ſhewed hereafter, But 
if your fruit be gathered far from your Apple-loit , then muſt 
the bottoms of your Baskets be lined wich green Fern , and 


21 ot, rt lay them in thicker 
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out any Fern at all. Now for Winter, or tong lafting Pears, 
they may be packt either in Fern or Straw, and carried whither 
you pleaſe ; and being come to the journies end,muſt be{aid upon 
ſweet itraw : but beware the room be not too warm,-nor windy, 
and too cool, for both are hurtfull : bunt ina temperate place, 
where they may have air, but not to much, 


Wardens are to be gathered, carried, packt; and laid as Win- Of W.rdcns, 


ter Pears are. 


Medlers are to be gathered about Michae/mas, after the froſt Of Medlers, 


hath toucht them ; at which time they are in their full growth , 
and will then be dropping from: the tree, bur neyer ripe upon 
the tree. When they are gathered, they muſt be laid in a basket, 
ſieve, barrel, or any ſuch cask, and wrapt about with woollen 
cloaths, under, over, and on all ſides, and alfo ſome weight 
aid upon them, with a board between :. for except they be 
brought into a heat , they will never ripen kindly, or taſte 
well. 

Now when they have lain till yon think ſome of them be 
ripe, the ripeſt, ftill as they ripen, muſt be taken from the reſt ; 
therefore powr them ovr into another lieve or basket leiſurely , 
that ſo you may well find them that be the ripeſt, letting the hard 
ones fall into the other baskert,and thoſe which be ripe laid aſide : 
the other that be half ripe ſever alſo into a third lieve or basket ; 
for if the ripe and half ripe be kept together, the one will be 
mouldy, before the other be ripe. And thus do till all be throughly 
ripe 


akﬀenlive both to other fruic, and to thoſe that keep the fruit or 
come amongſt them ; therefore lay them by themſelves upon 
ſweet ſtraw, where they may have air enough : they muſt be 
packt like Medlers, and gathered with Medlers. 


Apples muſt be packt in Wheat or Rye ftraw, and in maunds or To paek 
baskets loined with the ſame, and being gently handled, will Apples. 


ripen with ſuch packing and lying together. If ſeveral forts of 
apples be packt in one maund or basket, then between every ſort: 
tay ſwee: ſtraw of apretty thickneſs. 


Apples muſt not be powred out, but with care and lei- Empyi | 

] plying and. 

ſure : firlt, the ſtraw pickt clean from them, and then gently laying an. 4 
O take. 


1inces ſhould not be laid' with other fruit; for the ſcent is Of Quinces.. 
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take owevery ſeveral fort, andplace them by themlelves ; but 
if for wang of room you Mix the ſorts togetaer, then lay thoſe 
together that are of equal latting ; but if they have all one tafte, 
thenthey need no ſeparation. Apples that are not of like colours 
ſhould not be laid together, and it any ſuch be mingled, let it be 
amended, and thoſe which are firft ripe, let them be firit ſpent, 
aad to that end, lay thoſe apples together , that are of one time 
of ripening ; and thus you muſt uſe Pippins alſo, yet will they in- 
dure bruitcs b2tter than any other fruir, and whillt they are greea 
will heal one another. 

Pippins though they crow of one tree, and in one Sround , 
yet fome will lait vetter tiian other-ſome,and ſome will be bigoer 
then others of the ſame kind, according as they have more or 
leſs of .the Sun, or more or leſs of the droppings of tie trees or 
vpper branches : therefore let every one make molt of that fruit 
which .is faixeft and longett laging. Again, the largeneſs and 
coodaeſs of truit contiits in the age of the tree ; for as the tree 
increaſe, ſo the truit increaſeth in bigneſs, beauty, tatte, and 
firmneſs : and otherwiſe as it decreaſeth. 

It you be to tranſport your fruit fer by water, then provide 
ſome Cry hogſheads or barrels, and pack in your apples, one by 
one, with vour hand,thatno empty place may be lett, to occalion 
ſogsins ; avd you mult line your veſiel at both ends with fine 
ſweet ftraw , butnot the tides, to avoid heat ; and you muſt then 
bore a dozen holes at either end, to receive air ſo much the 
better, and by no means let chem take wet. Some uſe, that tranſ- 
port beyond ſeas, to ſhut the fruit u.ider hatches upon ſtraw ; but 
it is rt ſo g00d, it casks may be $ ten. 

It 15 not Sood to tra2ſport fruit in 2farch, when the wind 
blows bitterly, nor in froſty weather, neicher in the excream heat 
of Summer, 

It. che quanticy be ſmall you woul:! carry, ' 1 you may carry 
them im dotlers or panters,provided cozy may Ls ver filed cloſe; 
and that Cherries and Pears be lined w :1 gree: | 
ples with ſweet {traw ; and that, but at twe botton. 
on che lides. 

Winter fruit muſt lye neither too hot, tor too col... 700 cloſe, 
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that is ſweet, andeither boarded or paved, and nor too cloſe, is D 
Sood from Chriſtmas till March; and Rooms that are ſeiled 
over-head, and from the gro::nd,are good from arch till 17ay, 

then the Cellar again, from Iſs; till 1{:chae/was, The apple- 

loft would be ſeiled or boarded, wich if it want, take thelongett 
Rye-MMraw, and raiſe it againit the walls, to make a tence as high 

as the fruitlyeth, and letit be no thicker chan to keep the fruit 

from the wall, which beins moitt, may do hurt, or ifnot moiſt , 

then the duſtis offentive. 

There are ſome fruit which will laſt but untill A/{hallantide ; Sorting of 
they mutt be laid by themſelves : rhen thoſe which will laſt tili fruit. i 
Chriſtmas, by themſelves ; then choſe which will lalt till it be 
Candlemas, by themtelves ; thoſe that wiil laſt till Shrove-ride , Z 
by themſelves ; and Pippins, Apple-Joans, Pear-mains , © 
and Winter Rullettings, winch will lait all the year, by them- 3 
{elves. 

Now if yo ſpy any'rotten fruit in your heaps, pick them our, 
and with a Tray tor the purpoſe, ſee you tura the heaps over , 
znd leave nota tainted Apple in them, dividing the ta 'delt by 
themſelves, and the broken skinned by themielves to oe firft 
ſpent, and the rotten ones to be calt away ; and ever as you tart 
taem,and pick them, under-lay them with rrefh (raw : thus ſhall 
you k2ep them for your uſe, which otherwite would rot ſad- 
denly. | 
: Pippins, John- Apples, Pear-mains, and ſuch like long laſting Time of ftig= ; 
7 fruit, need 150t to be turned till the week betore Chriſtmas, une Ting fruits 
=S leſs they be mixt with the other of riper kind, or tiatthe falli 138 
be alſo with them, or much of the firit firaw lett amonott them :; 
the next time of turaing is at Shrove tide, and after that once 
a month till 7Yh;tſou-r1de, and atter that, once a fortnisht ; and 

ver in the turning lay your heaps lower and lower, and your £ 
ftraw very thin : provided you do none of this labour in any | 
Great trott, except it ben a cloſe Cellar, At every thaw, all rruit 
15 moi, and then they muit nor be touched : neither in rainy 
woather, for then they will be dank alſo ; and therefore at ſich 
ſeaſous it is Sood to ſet open your windows and doors, that 
the air may have free paſlage to dry them, and at nine of the 
clock in the foreno0n 18 Winter , and at iix in the w_—_— 
- al) 
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and at eight ar night in Summer ; only in arch, open not your 
windows at all, 

All laſting fruit, after the midit of 2Zay, begin to wither, be- 
cauſe then they wax dry,and the moiſture gone which made them 
look plump, they multneeds wither, and be ſmall ; and nature 
decaying,they muſt needs rot. And thus much touching the orde- 
ris of fruits, | 


